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THE WORSHIP OF THE CHURCH. A Companion to 
Liturgical Studies by William: J. O’Shea, S.S., D.D, 
“This comprehensive, well-done work . . . stands as one 
of the best books to tell us how and why we worship . 
a valuable book . . .”—Jubilee. $7. 


YOUTH BEFORE GOD by William L. Kelly, S.J. “Ex- 
cellent format, appropriate choice of poetry and illustra- 
tions, and the vital prayers combine to make this volume 
practical and appealing to youth.”—The Sign. “A re- 
freshingly new approach in prayer books .. .” — The 
Catholic Standard. $2.75 


THE SUFFERING AND GLORY OF JESUS by James 
Brodrick, S.J. A beautiful and profoundly moving ac- 
count of the trial, passion, death, and resurrection of 
Christ. Paper $1.25 


MEDITATION ON THE PASSION. Compiled from 
Various Sources. Jntroduction by Reginald Walsh, O.P. 
“, . an abundant source of blessings to all who use it as 
an aid to contemplating and considering what the Word 
Incarnate suffered for mankind’s salvation.”—from the 
Introduction. $4.00 





UNPROFITABLE SERVANTS. Conferences on Humility 
by Nivard Kinsella, O.C.S.O. A thorough analysis of the 
virtue of humility, its importance, its practice, and the 
examples of it given-in the lives of our Lord, His mother, 
and St. John the Baptist. $3.00 
THE CONVERSION OF AUGUSTINE by Romano Guar- 
dini. Translated by Elinor C. Briefs. “Scholarly, sympa- 
thetic and inspiring, it will surely rank as one of the best 
studies of its kind in recent years.”—A merica. A Catholic 
Book Club Selection. $3.95 
SIMON CALLED PETER by Mother Mary Simeon, S.H.C.J. 
The author recalls incidents in St. Peter’s relationship 
with Our Lord and provides meditations which will give 
readers hope and courage to face the trials and tempta- 
tions of daily life. $2.25 
ENCOUNTERS WITH SILENCE by Karl Rahner, S.J. 
Translated by James M. Demske, S.J. Prayerful consider- 
ations of man’s relationship with God, the nature of 
meaningful prayer, knowledge and faith, sanctification of 
daily routine, and fidelity to one’s calling. $1.95 


AN HOUR WITH JESUS by Gaston Courtois. Translated 
by Sr. Helen Madeleine, S.S.N.D. Informal meditations 
for religious women engaged in teaching. “Any sister 
would be very pleased to receive a copy of this excellent 
book.”—Review for Religious. 3 volumes $3.00 ea. 


ALIVE IN CHRIST. Meditations for Young People 
by Ralph Campbell, S.J. “... 
for modern youth, intent upon being what God wants 
them -to be in the circumstances of their daily living.” 
—America. Paper $1.95 Cloth $3.75 


THE CEREMONIES OF HOLY WEEK: Simple Rite and 
Solemn Rite. 4A Commentary by Rev. J. B. O'Connell. 
Detailed explanation of the new rites for Holy Week by 
an expert liturgical commentator. Paper $1.50 
THE GREAT WEEK by Dame Aemiliana Lohr. Trans- 
lated by D. T. H. Bridgehouse. “For anyone who wishes 
a deeper — with the riches of the restored Holy 


Week liturgy ... . this. is important reading.”—The Critic. 
$2.50 


THE WORD OF LIFE. Essays on the Bible. Foreword 
by Msgr. E. J. Kissane. The primary emphasis of these 
essays is on the Bible as life-giving, as the Church’s book 
of prayer and devotion. Paper $1.75 
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substantial spiritual fare - 


THE SUFFERINGS OF OUR LORD 

Tt by Father Thomas. of J 
A ‘newly-edited version, in 
of a spiritual classic not available in 
for over a hundred years. The aut 
siders all the mysteries of the earth: 
Christ and reflects in each = he 
which it contained. 













THE TRIAL OF JESUS by Josef Blinzler: 
lated by Isobel and Florence McHug 
one interested in the greatest of all tria 
be without this truly excellent book 
the best work available on the subject 
language.” —The Sign. 
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PERSPECTIVE FOR RENEWAL 


by Mary Perkins Ryan 


If you feel things are going along well enough, if you 
agree with those who restrict the Gospel apostolate to 
priests and religious; if you fear that an alert and 
energetic laity may prove dangerous to Catholicism— 
then you should do something about Perspective for 
Renewal: a laywoman’s vision of the laity’s role in 


the Church and in the world. Cloth, $2.25. 


LITURGY 
AND SPIRITUALITY 


by Dom Gabriel Braso, O.S.B. 
Translated by Leonard J. Doyle 
Liturgy and Spirituality is rightly 
placed among the more profound 
and erudite inquiries into the 
Church’s worship now happily 
appearing at closer intervals. It 
may well be compared with Dom 
Cyprian Vagaggini’s Theological 
Dimensions of the Liturgy for 
depth and scope; yet one quickly 
observes that Dom Braso’s liter- 
ary style is more fluent and 
simple. 

“The work is distinguished for 
the solidity of its theological 
foundations and the sobriety and 
clarity of its explanations.”— 
From a review by Rev. Josef 
Loew, C. SS. R., in Ephemerides 
Liturgicae. Cloth, $3.50. 


SPIRITUAL DIRECTION 
AND MEDITATION 


by Thomas Merton 


“The first part of this book is addressed to 
the Christian, particularly to the religious, 
. who seeks a director or who has one and who 
desires to take full advantage of his oppor- 
tunities. At the same time, it is hoped that . 
some priests who are too shy to regard them- 
selves as potential ‘spiritual directors’ may 
learn to overcome their natural hesitations. . . . 


” 


opposed to conventional and rigid systems. 
From the Author’s Preface 
Elegantly printed and bound. Cloth, $2.25. 


CHILDREN OF THE CHURCH 


by the Sisters, Servants of the Immaculate 
Heart of Mary, Monroe, Michigan 


Following the year from September to 
June, Children of the Church provides (in 
detail) Programs, Symbols, Songs, Prayer- 
forms, etc., that can readily be used in the 
classroom to dramatize or bring home to 
children the liturgical meaning of the cur- 
rent season or feast. 

Color illustrations, $2.00. 


NOTHING BUT CHRIST 
by Kilian McDonnell, O.S.B. 


In 41 chapters, Nothing but Christ covers 
as many milestones hastening the reader 
onto the road of perfection, namely, 
Christ. First published by Grail, Nothing 
but Christ now appears on the Liturgical 
Press list. Cloth $1.50 


THEOLOGICAL DIMENSIONS 
OF THE LITURGY 


by Dom Cyprian Vagaggini, O.S.B. 
Translated by Leonard J. Doyle 


... reveals the liturgy in its full theological stature 
. .. shows that it incarnates in the highest degree the 
whole redemptive process wherein God, through 
Christ, operates the salvation of the world and we 
His creatures go to meet Him. . . .-—The Furrow. 


Cloth, $3.85. 


The second part treats of meditation with an 
approach that is traditional, but informed and THE LITURGICAL PRESS 


Collegeville, Minnesota 
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The wax, the wick and the flame of the 

Mass Candle, symbolizing the Body, Soul and 
Divinity of Christ, should be of appropriate 
fineness. It is fitting that each of the three parts 
of this triune symbol be kept in perfect balance— 
each a complement of the other. As the preferred 
candle for Liturgical use, Will & Baumer offers 
the Purissima Brand Mass Candle— 
painstakingly fashioned from 


100% pure beeswax. 


Each Will ¢ Baumer Mass Candle is clearly 
stamped and certified as lo Beeswax content: 


Purissima Brand, 100% pure beeswax 
Missa Brand, 6624% pure beeswax 
Altar Brand, 51% pure beeswar 


WILL & BAUMER CANDLE CO., Inc. 


The Pioneer Church Candle Manufacturers of America 
In Our Second Century of Fine Candlemaking 
SYRACUSE © LOS ANGELES © BOSTON® NEW YORK @ CHICAGO @ MONTREAL 
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Recommended spiritual reading from 


SHEED 





DOM HUBERT 
VAN ZELLER 


APPROACH TO CALVARY 


Just published—the latest of the much-loved 
"Approach" books is not simply a meditation on 
the Way of the Cross but on the mystery of suf- 
fering in general. A Selection of the Thomas 
More Book Club and the Spiritual Book Associ- 
ates. //lustrated. $2.95 


APPROACH TO PENANCE 


"He believes that penance need not be 
pious or morbid or even unpleasant. It 
can be, and should be, the wonderful out- 
going experience of a heart in love with 
God.""—St. Joseph Magazine. $2.50 


APPROACH TO PRAYER 


"Intimacy with our Lord in prayer is a requisite 
for all Christians . .. Dom Hubert focuses atten- 
tion on this person-to-person relationship . . . 
explores the fundamental meaning of prayer, its 
practice, difficulties and effects.""—America.$2.50 


APPROACH TO MONASTICISM 


. . . Sagacious comments on some basic truths 
of the religious life . . . an enlightening docu- 
ment.''—America. $3.00 


THE INNER SEARCH 
"He has the knack of discussing holiness without 
the slightest tinge of a pietistic approach. ..a 
book for all who enjoy the inner search, the 
life of genuine prayer.""—American Bene- 





RALPH GORMAN, C.P. 
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MONSIGNOR 
RONALD KNOX 


THE IMITATION OF CHRIST 


Translated by Monsignor Knox and Michael 
Oakley. The ideal modern translation of the best- 
loved of all spiritual classics. Gift edition, in 
simulated leather, $3.50. Cloth edition $2.50 


RETREAT FOR BEGINNERS 


"The dominant theme is personal religion . . . 
Recommended not only as private retreat read- 
ing for mature adolescents but also for priests, 
religious and adult laity.""—Catholic Book Re- 
porter. $3.50 


OCCASIONAL SERMONS 


Just published—nearly 100 of Monsignor Knox's 
moving and marvelously written sermons, deliv- 
ered on a wide variety of special occasions. 


$8.00 








PASTORAL SERMONS 


"A masterful presentation of 
spiritual doctrine . . . already 
hailed as the greatest collection of 
sermons in the English language 
since Newman's were published." 
—/nformation. $8.50 


LIGHTNING MEDITATIONS 


"Seventy-eight 'sermonettes' . . . In fewer than 
500 words each, Monsignor Knox offers a keen, 
often witty commentary on some aspect of man's 
relationship with God, with his neighbor, or him- 

self.""—N.Y. Times. _ $3.00 





In the magnificent 
Knox translation .. . 
THE HOLY BIBLE 





THE LAST HOURS OF JESUS 


"We predict that this book will take its 
place with the great classics on the Pas- 
sion.'—America. 2nd PRINTING. $3.95 
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"This version far surpasses any other mod- 
ern translation in dignity and clarity.""— 
The Times (London). Regular edition $7.50. 
Family edition $8.50. Leather $15.00. 
Morocco $25.00 
































Correspondence 





Not Too Fast 


Eprror: Your editorial.“Closer Scrutiny” 
(1/21) brings to closer focus the virus 
which seems to be attacking you: it is the 
common scold! 

Surely you do not expect to extract racial 
prejudice from “the people” as a dentist 
would extract a tooth. 

There are many people who did not hear 
the Supreme Court decision of 1954 as a 
thunderclap bringing the first warning of 
a storm, but had been aware of and quietly 
working to disperse racial bias as a large 
cloud hanging over our fair country since 
its earliest days. Many who have only re- 
cently taken note of this cloud have be- 
come so strident in their admonitions that 
they bid fair to “put in neutral” the lower- 
geared efforts of others. 

Be prudent, be tolerant, be persistent, 
be alert, be patient. There are many sores 
on the body politic. Jackie Robinson’s 
name in the box score has accomplished 
more than all the scathing, scolding articles 
that will ever be written. 

James R. Cronin 
Chicago, Ill. 


No Time for Liberals 


Eprtor: Until yesterday I was blissfully 
ignorant of the liberal, Sol Levitas, praised 
in your editorial “Legacy of a Liberal” 
(1/21). While he may have been a ray 
of sunshine alongside a Bolshevik, a Marx- 
ist is a Marxist—no matter how mellow. 

It strikes me as strange that AMERICA is 
so kind to the liberal—the same liberal who 
will perhaps one day put all education and 
charity under the control of the state. 

Treacy Gipsens, D.D.S. 
Garrison, N.D. 


Views of Nuclear War 


Eprror: AMeEnrica’s judgment (1/28) on 
Hanson Baldwin’s report of the Air Force- 
Navy differences regarding nuclear war 
makes sense in military as well as in moral 
terms. But Mr. Baldwin’s article, taken 
without reference to other articles on this 
subject by the same author, is misleading. 

The Air Force has switched to advocat- 
ing attack of military targets because its 
own major bases are now threatened, for 
the first time, with a possibility of almost 
complete destruction. But this welcome 
change from the old Douhet-Mitchell-de 
Seversky “city-busting” doctrine is no guar- 
antee either of victory or of a more moral 
use of nuclear weapons. An unending ex- 
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change of such weapons aimed at “mili- 
tary” targets will eventually produce the 
same results as the so-called “finite,” or 
“city-busting” nuclear theory. 

There is but one means of assuring both 
an end to the nuclear exchange and a vic- 
tory on our terms, and that is to seize the 
ground from which the missiles are being 
fired. We are coming around to this realiza- 
tion, but it is a painful process. 

WiiuiaM V. KENNEDY 
Camp Hill, Pa. 


Schools on Borrowed Time? 


Eprtor: The nagging problem described 
by Aline Wolf in “The Parish School of 
Religion” (1/21) is generally handled by 
“looking the other way.” Her proposed so- 
lution is sound and deserves full consider- 
ation by Church authorities. 

That the parochial school system as we 
have known it is living on borrowed time 
cannot be doubted. By phasing out the 
present system and concentrating our fi- 
nancial and personnel resources on the 
development of a superior Catholic high 
school network, supplemented by Mrs. 
Wolf's parish school plan, we will derive 
substantially greater mileage for our ma- 
terial and spiritual expenditures on behalf 
of Catholic education. 

PETER J. BYRNE 
Old Greenwich, Conn. 


Portuguese Studies 


Eprror: Three cheers for “Nao Falo Portu- 
gues” (1/28)! You are right in saying: “In- 
stall courses in Portuguese first, then go 
after students.” I hope our Catholic schools 
and colleges will be right up there in this 
project. 

Materialistic reasons are far down the 
list of reasons for so doing. May I add one 
comment? Let’s use the latest methods and 
aim first for understanding, conversation, 
reading skill. Y.et’s constitute grammar a 
helpmate, not an assassin in pursuing our 
mastery of this and other non-Unglish 
tongues. 

Tuomas J. SIMMONS 
Elizabeth, N.J. 


Justice by Anticipation? 


Eprror: If Fr. Robert F. Drinan and AMErR- 
ica, in “The Court Judges Sunday Laws” 
(1/21), are correct in the view that Chicf 
Justice Earl Warren concurred in the 
Zorach opinion of 1952, then the Chief 
Justice would be well advised to submit 


a bill to the U.S. Treasury for over a year’s 
unpaid service and to thank a Democrat, 
Harry S. Truman, rather than his fellow 
Republican, Dwight D. Eisenhower, for his 
elevation to the bench. 

Moreover, our estimable dailies will be 
embarrassed to learn that Chief Justice 
Fred M. Vinson was dead or retired for 
more than a year before they reported his 
death in office on Sept. 8, 1953. 

RicuarD J. REGAN, sj. 
Woodstock College 
Woodstock, Md. 


Non Parvum Placet 


Repactor: Cepi non mediocrem volupta- 
tem iudicium tuum de Winnie Ille Pu in 
ccmmentariolo (Am. 12/24-31, p.415) | r- 
legens. Ex animo tibi gratias ago habeoque. 

Scripserunt multi, benigne fere omnes; 
nemo autem tam suaviter, nemo elo- 
quentius. 

Ita nunc in spem adducor, posse fieri ut 
URSULUS ILLE puerulos Civitatum Con- 
foederatarum latine loqui doceat; placendi 
enim, sed etiam sermonem Quiritum et 
Ecclesiae servandi causa scripsi! 

Fateor me anglicum non esse. Hungaria 
me genuit; Roma me exsulem hospitio ac- 
cepit; nunc autem Brasiliae incola extra 
moenia mundi vitam ago. 

Etiam et etiam tibi gratias ago—quid 
enim homini potest dari magis quam gloria, 
quam laus? 

Ceterum Deum omnipotentem obtestor, 
ut quocumque modo ages, ea res tibi 
prospere eveniat! 

d. X. a. Kal. Feb. 
Blumenau, Brazil 
ALEXANDER LENARD 


Catholics and Kennedy 


Eprror: Where did George Kelley dig up 
the alleged information in “The Years 
Ahead” (1/21) that Catholics will be 
using their influence to get political jobs 
for unworthy (Catholic, of course) aspir- 
ants, now that JFK’s in the White House? 
Isn't he being a bit patronizing to the rest 
of us? 

In this area, where Catholics are from 
one-fifth to one-third of the population, I 
have failed to observe any unusual joy that 
a Catholic won the Presidency, or any sud- 
den elation that political plums will imme- 
diately materialize for Catholic job-seekers. 

Here’s one reaction I can report as typi- 
cal of 2 good number of Catholic acquain- 
tances: “I didn’t vote for Kennedy—but 
now I really think he'll turn out to be a 
good President.” 

Since the election, though, I have heard 
practically nothing about Mr. Kennedy's 
religion or about his influence pro or con 
the Church while he is President. 
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Mr. Kelley must be writing about some 
brand of Catholic who does not exist out 
here in the Midwest and the Mississippi 
Valley where men “think big.” 

Patrick J. WHELAN 
La Crosse, Wis. 


Day of Rest 


Evrtor: Controversy over Sunday-closing 
laws could be minimized if, in law, reli- 
gious significance were removed from the 
weekly rest day. Rather than being called 
Sunday, the day should be referred to as 
“the excepted day” or “the President’s 
day.” Article 1, Section 7, of our Constitu- 
tion certainly orders the Government and 
the President to rest on Sunday: “. . . If any 
bill shall not be returned by the President 
within ten days (Sunday excepted) after 
it shall have been presented to him... .” 

JoHN DE PauL HANSEN 


Chicago, IIl. 


Spiritual Bombshells 


Evrror: Last Sunday evening we sat with 
a thousand other people in our local high 
school auditorium to hear the Rev. Martin 
Luther King. For forty-five minutes he 
spoke calmly and factually of the history 
of the Negro in America. There was no 
attempt to excite to anger; but there was a 
call to the moral conscience of the indi- 
vidual to rebel against injustice. 

In the question period he was asked to 
chart a course of positive action, and to 
the approximately three hundred Negroes 
in the audience he addressed these memo- 
rable words: 

What shall I tell you to do? When 
they come to bomb your home, let 


them, for in the end they will have to 
bomb 100,000 homes. When they 
come to drag you out into the street 
and beat you and leave you, let them, 
for in the end they will have to beat 
100,000 more. When they spit at you 
and refuse to serve you, let them, for 
they will have to refuse 100,000 more. 
In the end your quiet acceptance of 
their inhumanity will shame them. 


Several years ago at a Christian Family 
Movement convention at Notre Dame, Fr. 
John L. Thomas, S.J., talked to us about 
empathy and quoted an old Indian saw: 
“Never judge another Indian until you 
have worn his moccasins for 24 hours.” Re- 
membering the quote I wondered what 
would happen in a white Catholic parish if 
the words of Rev. Mr. King were directed 
to the congregation. 

Can the basic question we face as Catho- 
lics be: Why can’t we jump the hurdle 
and act as we say we believe? 

We are ashamed of what is happening 
in the South, but we are also ashamed of 
our young seminarian friends who tell us: 
“You must be prudent. The Church works 
slowly. We must be careful not to scandal- 
ize those members of the Church in the 
South who are not ready to accept the 
Negro.” (Is this the same standard we 
apply to fornication and adultery and steal- 
ing and calumny?) 

We are ashamed of our priest friends 
who tell us: “There is an obligation to pro- 
tect real-estate values. You must consider 
that your children may have to mix freely 
with other races.” ; 

We are ashamed of our lay friends who 
say: “We have no integration problem, 
because there are no Negroes in our area,” 
or who ask: “Did you know that Rev. Mr. 
King is in favor of birth control?” (We 


don’t know if he is, but what this has to do 
with racial injustice we can’t quite figure. ) 

And we are ashamed of ourselves be- 
cause we, too, lack the courage to speak 
and act as Christ would have done. - 

We thank God that you, and some others 
like you, are relentless in educating us to 
the role of mature Christianity. Our prayer, 
after hearing Martin Luther King, is that 
the whole Church will rise in protest, for 
when we’ are caught in the mire of medi- 
ocrity, self-satisfaction and apathy, spiritual 
bombshells have to be exploded throughout 
the land. 

(Mrs.) Dan Lucey 
Canoga Park, Calif. 


Dark Colors 


Eprror: I enjoyed very much Fr. Joseph H. 
Fichter’s contribution, “Too Much Pessi- 
mism,” to your symposium, “Is It a Big Bad 
Old World?” (1/21). It seems to me there 
is likewise too much pessimism among U.S. 
Catholics when they refer to the Church in 
Latin America. They forget that the Latin 
American Church has moved far ahead 
from where it was during the dark night 
that followed our winning of political inde- 
pendence a century and a half ago. 

Very often U.S. Catholics paint so de- 
pressing a picture of the Latin American 
Church out of a generous motive—the de- 
sire to direct attention to the spiritual needs 
of their brothers to the south. The trouble 
is that some of their sweeping statements 
are all out of focus, if not simply untrue. 
And people are likely to conclude: “If the 
Church there is as helpless as that, why 
bother about it?” 

Besides, behind the gloomy picture of 
the religious realities of Latin America 
there is often the smug, if unspoken, fol- 
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Current Comment 





Time of Testing 


Toward the end of his incisive address 
on the State of the Union, the President 
restated his somber theme: 


Our problems are critical. The 
tide is unfavorable. The news will 
be worse before it is better. And 
while hoping for the best, we 
should prepare ourselves for the 
worst. 


Notwithstanding Mr. Kennedy’s stir- 
ring insistence that the nation faces an 
hour of opportunity as well as a time of 
peril, this was harsh fare to offer a peo- 
ple which has become accustomed to a 
softer diet. Some of his Congressional 
audience obviously thought that it was 
too harsh. To the skeptics and dissenters. 
the President spoke these chilling words: 


No man entering upon this office, 
regardless of his party, regardless 
of his previous service in Washing- 
ton, could fail to be staggered upon 
learning—even in this brief ten-day 
period—the harsh enormity of the 
trials through which we must pass 
in the next four years. Each day the 
crises multiply. Each day their solu- 
tion grows more difficult. Each day 
we draw nearer the hour of maxi- 
mum danger... . 


Some weeks ago a group of promi- 
nent citizens, fearful that we were losing 
the Cold War and confident that the 
American people would respond if told 
the truth, publicly appealed to the Pres- 
ident-elect to tell the country the unvar- 
nished facts of our present position. 
Their prayer has been answered. With- 
in limits dictated by national security, 
Mr. Kennedy told Congress and millions 
watching on television and listening on 
radio exactly where we stand. 


... A Reservation 


After reviewing the messy state of 
domestic affairs, the President said that 
“these problems pale when placed be- 
side those which confront us around the 
world.” 

With that statement few will dissent. 
Yet one wonders whether the domestic 
picture wasn’t painted in overly somber 
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colors. Admittedly, the economy has 
been sluggish since late last spring. With 
those who have stubbornly refused to 
call the present downtrend a recession, 
we have little patience. We have had 
little patience, too, with those who re- 
fuse to become exercised over the seamy 
side of American life, which the Presi- 
dent itemized in some detail. It is a 
fact that “our national household is clut- 
tered with unfinished and neglected 
tasks.” 

Conceding all this, we are inclined to 
feel that the President somewhat over- 
stated an otherwise good case. If oppor- 
tunities at home have been missed, it is 
scarcely true that the last eight years 
were largely wasted. Despite an avowal 
that he did not intend “to indict the 
past,” such was the impression the Pres- 
ident gave. Naturally the Republicans 
spent the 45 minutes of the address 
mostly sitting on their hands. We regret 
this, if only because it may detract from 
the effect the President wished to 
achieve. We agree so heartily with the 
burden of his address—that events today 
are testing anew “whether a nation or- 
ganized and governed like ours can en- 
dure”—that we don’t like to detect the 
slightest static in the message. 


Feeding the Hungry 


Whether or not the decision indicated 
anything about future policy, it’s worth 
recording that President Kennedy’s first 
executive order carried out one of the 
corporal works of mercy. With a stroke 
of his pen on Jan. 21, the President 
doubled the ration of surplus farm prod- 
ucts given to the nation’s needy and 
ordered that foods rich in proteins be 
purchased and added to it. 

What the President can do under the 
present program for the needy is limited 
by forces over which he has no control. 
The Department of Agriculture can of- 
fer to the poor: wheat flour, rice, corn 
meal, dried milk, lard, butter and—since 
the Presidential order—dried pea beans, 
canned pork and dried whole egg solids. 
But whether the poor benefit from the 
offer depends on their States and coun- 
ties. The administration of the program 


rests with them. They must assume re- 
sponsibility for determining the eligibil- 
ity of recipients, for storing the food and 
organizing its distribution. If they de- 
cide the program isn’t needed in their 
jurisdiction, there’s nothing further the 
Federal Government can do. At the end 
of last year, 42 of the 50 States and a 
third of the nation’s counties were ac- 
cepting surplus foods, About 3.5 million 
people were being helped. 

Two years ago Congress voted the 
Agriculture Department authority to 
set up a food-stamp plan, but former 
Secretary Ezra Taft Benson considered 
the present program more efficient and 
less costly. Under the food-stamp plan, 
the Federal Government assumes the 
full cost of feeding the hungry. It is- 
sues stamps to the needy, who use them 
to buy food at regular grocery stores. 
The Government redeems the stamps 
for cash. The Democratic platform com- 
mits the party to consider this alterna- 
tive. 


President Meets the Press 


The new Administration’s policy of 
authorizing live telecasts of Presidential 
news conferences will be debated for 
some time to come. Public press meet- 
ings have always exposed the Chief 
Executive to the risk of splitting an in- 
finitive, suffering a rise of blood pres- 
sure, or ruffling feathers at home or 
abroad by some unpremeditated turn 
of phrase. Under the stern eye of TV 
and of the nation, the element of danger 
stands multiplied. 

In point of fact, as next day’s Balti- 
more Sun editorialized, the Jan. 25 con- 
ference “was a measured, confident per- 
formance, and an artful one. . a 
Throughout, the Milwaukee Journal 
noted, Mr. Kennedy “displayed com- 
plete self-possession, a firm grip on facts 
and a careful control over his answers.” 
In the minds of many, however, a ques- 
tion mark still hangs over the new 
policy. 

No one can quarrel with the Presi- 
dent’s concern to involve the people 
more passionately in the working of 
their government. But the very factors 
which make the use of TV so effective 
an instrument for this purpose also in- 
volve the risk of possibly grave slips in 
the timing or expression of his replies to 
reportorial questioning. 

Perhaps the British can help us here. 
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By custom, cabinet ministers rise pe- 
riodically in Parliament to answer ques- 
tions submitted beforehand in writing 
by members of the House of Commons. 





Coming Soon... 


Watch for Fr. WiLiiam F. 
Lyncn’s article, “Let’s Have Film 
Festivals,” with a provocative com- 
mentary by TV star STEVE ALLEN. 











The possibility of adapting some such 
procedure to Presidential meetings with 
the press deserves thoughtful explora- 
tion. 

“The hopes of all mankind rest,” as 
President Kennedy’s Inaugural Address 
in his first State of the Union message, 
“most of all upon the pride and perse- 
verance of our fellow citizens of this 
great Republic.” His new approach to 
meetings with the press provides him 
with a superb instrument for fostering 
these qualities. Every means should be 
taken to guarantee the best use of it. 


Selective Omission 


In the euphoric mood that followed 
President Kennedy’s Inaugural Address 
our news agencies assured us that even 
Pravda had reported it in full. True, 
the Inauguration ceremonies did_re- 
ceive an unprecedented 154 lines on 
p. 6 of the Jan. 21 issue of Pravda. A 
number of circumstantial details, like 
the snowfall and the clearing of Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, gave the impression 
of careful and objective reporting. The 
presence of former Presidents Truman 
and Hoover was duly noted (though, 
of course, Mr. Hoover had not been 
present). 

This and other trivial errors of fact 
were the least disturbing features of 
the Pravda account. The President’s 
most ringing phrases, his spirited trum- 
pet call to oppressed and freedom- 
loving people everywhere, were delib- 
erately expurgated. One missed _alto- 
gether such lines as these: 


We dare not forget today that 
we are the heirs of that first revo- 
lution . . . unwilling to witness or 
permit the slow undoing of those 
human rights to which this nation 
has always been committed, and to 
which we are committed today at 
home and around the world. 
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Also bowdlerized was the President’s 
important proviso about “serious and 
precise proposals for the inspection and 
control of arms,” as well as his strong 
insistence that any disarmament be un- 
der the control of all nations. In a 
word, the Tass-Pravda official version 
was grossly misleading. 

Two other omissions should be noted: 
the religious tone of the ceremony 
(prayers, the oath on the Bible, the 
several references to God in the Presi- 
dent’s speech) and the fact that our 
national anthem was sung by Miss 
Marian Anderson. The participation of 
a world famous Negro artist would 
have weakened the current Communist 
propaganda line. 


E. R. Murrow: Image Maker 


Edward R. Murrow has been made 
director of the U.S. Information Agency. 
Radio-TV’s master of apocalyptic utter- 
ance thus becomes chief iconographer 
of the Kennedy Administration, charged 
with the task of creating a new image of 
our country abroad in a period of tar- 
nished prestige. 

Few of us doubt that the USIA needs 
a new screen, a new projector, a new 
film and a revised script; our overseas 
propaganda efforts have not been a 
howling success since the end of the 
war. Ace reporter James Reston said on 
Jan. 28: “No country ever had a better 
story to tell or failed so lamentably to 
tell it well” as has the United States dur- 
ing the last 16 years. 

The question is, can Mr. Murrow do 
the job effectively? He is said to dislike 
administrative work. This is not a happy 
augury for excellent performance in a 
post that is essentially administrative. 
Moreover, since there are those who 
think Mr. Murrow views the passing 
political scene through a monocle 
tinged with pink, his selection for a 
sensitive post in a vital area must be re- 
garded as one of the more controversial 
Presidential appointments. 

On the other hand, there is no doubt 
about Mr. Murrow’s wide knowledge, 
articulateness and command of the art 
of communication. He has the confi- 
dence of the President and deserves the 
benefit of any doubt that may exist 
about his fitness, until he has shown his 
mettle in a challenging medium. How 
many of his critics would desert the lush 
pastures of Madison Avenue for a $21,- 


000-a-year job that offers endless frus- 
trations and makes its holder the butt 
of acid criticism from Capitol Hill to 
the Kremlin? 


Porous Wall of Separation 


The Western North Carolina Confer- 
ence of the Original Free Will Baptist 
Church is rent with dissension. As edi- 
tors of a Catholic publication, we do 
not presume to judge the merits of the 
controversy. We venture, however, a 
quizzical look at its civil aspects. 

Last November the conference with- 
drew the credentials and preaching priv- 
ileges of the Rev. Ronald Creech, a 
pastor in Durham, N.C., when members 
of his congregation complained of doc- 
trinal and other irregularities. 

At Mr. Creech’s request, the Superior 
Court in Raleigh then issued an injunc- 
tion prohibiting suspension of his 
preaching privileges until a $400,000 
damage suit he had filed against con- 
ference officials was ended. 

Now the conference, in apparent de- 
fiance of the court order, has again sus- 
pended Mr. Creech until he answers 
charges of failure to uphold church doc- 
trine. 

This is not the first time North Caro- 
lina courts have been asked to inter- 
vene in Baptist affairs, We wonder why, 
with their well-known devotion to sep- 
aration of Church and State, Baptists 
are so quick to resort to the civil courts. 
Does the famous wall of separation have 
holes? 

We also wonder on what grounds a 
civil court restrained a church body 
from suspending preaching privileges. 
Last June the U.S. Supreme Court de- 
cided that New York State had no right 
to bar an appointee of the Russian 
Orthodox Patriarch of Moscow from tak- 
ing possession of St. Nicholas Cathedral 
in New York. It was, the court said, 
“strictly a matter of ecclesiastical gov- 
ernment.” That decision, we should 
think, is a precedent even in North 
Carolina. 


Inaugural Prayers 


A religious people are delighted that 
their government, in its Presidential 
Inaugurations, formally acknowledges 
the place of God in the business of the 
state. 

But we deferentially observe that the 
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four prayers offered at the Capitol on 
Jan. 20 were too wordy for an already 
cold and gusty day. God was addressed 
bilingually, several times reminded of 
the calendar and pluralistically praised, 
thanked and besought. Secularists must 
have felt that organized religion was 
seizing a golden opportunity to turn a 
civil event into a specific act of worship. 
A continuance of this trend could wind 
up by making obnoxious the whole con- 
cept of recognizing the Almighty from 
the public platform. 

Public prayer is difficult for men, 
even when they profess one faith in a 
common sanctuary. When the occasion 
is civil and the petitioners are of many 
faiths, due regard must be shown for 
all circumstances. Perforce, the theme 
of the prayer must reflect some common 
denominator of commitment. For all 
that, the pious should not be sermon- 
ized, neither should the indifferent be 
wearied, nor even the atheist needlessly 
provoked. 

Ideally, public prayer on civil occa- 
sions should sound only the essential 
notes of praise and repentance, thanks- 
giving and petition. It should do so with 
directness, simplicity and a quick amen. 
It will lose nothing if its sense and 
sentiment echo the familiar themes of 
the Judeo-Christian tradition. 

In January, 1965, esteemed clergy- 
men will do well to limit Inaugural 
prayers to one or two minutes at most. 
The norm of public prayer is not full- 
ness of utterance but sincere engage- 
ment of the people’s heart. 

Here is a model. The occasion was 
public, the need desperate, but the 
message brief: “Lord, remember me 
when thou comest into thy kingdom.” 
God listened, and that’s what counts. 


Sparta’s Secret Weapon 


Back in the seventh century, B.C., 
Sparta enjeyed a brief flowering of the 
arts. After 600 B.C., however, this 
Greek city-state cultivated nothing but 
military power and became history’s 
glaring example of the garrison state. 
Sparta for long centuries pursued its 
goal with notable success, but only at 
the cost of dedicating the national pur- 
pose to rabid militarism. 

Was Sparta’s adventurous success due 
entirely to disciplined garrison life? Dr. 
Lyle B. Borst, a New York University 
professor of physics, has a new theory. 
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After analyzing metal fragments that 
were recently found in Spartan soil, Dr. 
Borst thinks that Sparta’s warriors had 
a secret weapon—steel. He also found 
evidence in Sparta of iron-mining opera- 
tions which suggest that Sparta was able 
to equip all its troops with improved 
weapons. Obviously, if Sparta could 
produce high-quality carbon steel in 
sufficient quantity to make swords and 
spears of this material in 650 B.C., it 
possessed a weapons technology supe- 
rior to that of its foes, who had no 
metal stronger than soft iron or bronze. 


Conceivably, steel spears gave Sparta 
the kind of advantage we enjoyed dur- 
ing the brief years of the U.S. atomic 
bomb monopoly. 

There are two morals in the Spartan 
story. In the pursuit of our security, we 
must not degenerate into a garrison 
state. Aggressive but uncultivated Spar- 
ta disappeared after Rome subdued the 
Greek peninsula: this tiny warrior-state 
had no constructive reason for existing 
under the peace of Rome. On the other 
hand, steel in Sparta would argue that 
superior technology is one of the con- 
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HELICON PKESS 


BALTIMORE 27, MARYLAND 


I recommend these books for Lenten reading not because 
they are ourse.ebut occeuse they are good. 


GOSPEL MEDITATIONS ($4.00), by Dr. Alfrad O'Kehilly, 
is an exhilerating book which will delight all who 
want to read something thoughtfully brisk and origi- 
"This book gleams with originality and is 

It is the best thing in its 
category...one to stir the soul and delight the mind." 


THE SACRED WAY ($2.95), by Engelbert Neuhausler, is 
most suitable for family or private readings -- will 
bring readers to a deeper appreciation of the suf- 
"Here is a refreshing 
surprise; a devotional book on the Passion that is 
steeped in the Scriptures."=-The Voice 


THE CHILDREN'S BIBLE ($2.50), by Ww. Hillmann, O.F.M., 
is, as many reviews said, "a book to be treasured." 
The illustrations are brilliant; the text is delight- 
No family with children between the azes of 4 to 


TRANSFORMATION IN CHRIST ($4.50), by Dietrich von 
Hildebrand, which we recently republished, is regarded 
as one of the spiritual classics of our era. 
be welcomed by all who appreciate a truly masterful 
consideration of the basic elements of Christian spi- 
rituality...eAnyone who delves into its pages will be 
delichted and inspired by the author's wonderful in- 


Yours with books, 


(PoAP Up © pq amen 


David Le McManus of Helicon Press, Ince 
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stants of military supremacy. In a world 
that lacks universal law, the United 
States cannot neglect to put large re- 
sources into securing the most refined 
military hardware for the defense of 
freedom everywhere. 


More Reds in the UN 


Balked so far in its drive to oust UN 
Secretary Hammarskjold, the Soviet Un- 
ion now wishes to have at least fifty of 
its citizens placed in key UN posts. 

At first blush, the request seems rea- 
sonable. Out of 1,168 professional posi- 
tions in the UN, the United States holds 
361, while the USSR fills only 44. The 
apportionment looks grossly unfair from 
Russia’s viewpoint. 

But statistics do not tell the full story. 
UN officials say they would welcome 
greater Soviet representation, but that 
Russia itself is responsible for its un- 
filled quota of UN civil servants. In the 
past, the USSR has refused to allow 
free recruitment of qualified personnel 
for UN posts. Soviet citizens at the UN 
are governmentally appointed after care- 
ful political screening. Hence they fre- 
quently do not meet the standards of 
“efficiency, competence and integrity” 
demanded by the UN Charter. 

In this light, Russian insistence on 
a larger quota of nonclerical posts at 
the UN must be considered part of Mr. 
Khrushchev’s plan to “reform” the UN 
and slant its operations in the direction 
of Communist policies. Such a plan must 
be resisted, simply because it would 
transform the UN into a futile confronta- 
tion of ideologies. 

The United States is prepared to see 
some additional posts go to Soviet staff 
members of the UN in the coming 
months. We hope they will be properly 
qualified to meet the Charter’s concept 
of merit. Otherwise, the ideal of an in- 
ternational civil service operating impar- 
tially for all mankind must fall by the 
wayside. 


Training the Leaders 


A little over a year ago, ex-President 
José Figueres of Costa Rica welcomed 
an important group of weekend guests 
to “La Lucha,” his farm outside the 
capital city of his country. They were 
representatives of 16 of the larger dem- 
ocratic parties in Latin America, five of 
them (in Bolivia, Colombia, Honduras, 
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Puerto Rico and Venezuela) being par- 
ties today in power. Like ex-President 
Figueres, all the guests were convinced 
anti-Communists. 

Out of that weekend came a big de- 
cision: to found a high-level training 
school, the Institute for Political Educa- 
tion (Apartado 1030, San José, Costa 
Rica), where young political leaders can 
study their continent's traditions of lib- 
erty and justice and then go home to 
apply those traditions in their various 
countries. On Oct..3 the first eleven- 
week course began, with 23 students 
from 12 political parties, in a converted 
night club ten miles outside San José. 
The budget provided for only three full- 
time teachers, but a score of outstand- 
ing statesmen from Latin America, Can- 
ada and the United States contributed 
their services for one or more days. 

The students fell to work with a will, 
for they knew that in Moscow literally 
thousands of their fellow countrymen 
are studying how to subvert Latin Amer- 
ica, and it is going to be a question of 
who works harder, the healers of the 
present social order or its destroyers. 

Early in March the second class, 
numbering 45, will report, and there 
are to be three such sessions yearly. 
This is a fine example of teamwork in 
the achieving of a common goal. We 
congratulate the IPE on its start and 
wish its staff and students every suc- 
cess. 


Student Politics in NSA 


The U.S. National Student Associa- 
tion is becoming “politicized.” The 
NSA is composed of delegates elected 
by student bodies or student councils 
in their respective colleges and univer- 
sities. 

Traditional policy has been that any 
issue on which the NSA takes a stand 
must affect students and be designed to 
promote and stimulate student thought 
on issues of vital concern to them. But 
in the 1959 and 1960 NSA congresses, 
the concept of “issues affecting stu- 
dents” was stretched rather widely. 
Resolutions on the House Un-Ameri- 
can Activities Committee, voting rights, 
discrimination in employment, disarma- 
ment and other subjects of a political 
nature were passed. 

One result is that politically oriented 
student groups on both left and right 
now find the NSA and its annual con- 


gress an ideal forum. Ranging from the 
Young Democrats to the Communist 
youth group called Advance, organiza- 
tions on the left have grown in size and 
number in recent months. Organizations 
on the right are less numerous. But the 
newly formed and very conservative 
Young Americans for Freedom is per- 
haps the fastest-growing student group 
in the country. 

Cries of Communist infiltration and 
domination of the NSA are rising from 
certain quarters. Since over half of the 
member schools are Catholic, a take- 
over by the comrades is, to say the least, 
unlikely. Nor do the faculty moderators 
of NSA units in Catholic colleges with 
whom we have talked seem at all 
alarmed. But some of them doubt the 
wisdom of turning the association into 
an arena for a power struggle among 
student political pressure groups. 


... and Moscow 


Plans have been announced for a 
World Youth Forum to be held in Mos- 
cow in the summer of 1961. Sponsors 
are the Committee of Youth Organiza- 
tions of the Soviet Union and the World 
Federation of Democratic Youth, whose 
headquarters are in Bucharest. The al- 
leged purpose of the Forum is interna- 
tional student cooperation. 

The Forum’s sponsors invited the U.S. 
National Student Association to partici- 
pate. The NSA has refused on the 
ground that the Forum is “nothing more 
than a calculated propaganda effort 
against the West, which will succeed 
all the more if representative American 
student or youth groups should become 
involved.” 

The NSA also intends to discourage 
other organizations from attendance. A 
free and open meeting which would 
contribute to wider international student 
cooperation would be desirable, the 
NSA’s Student Congress resolved last 
summer. But on investigation the NSA 
is sure that the Moscow Forum is not 
the kind of meeting it wants. 


Bridge Builders 


On the Wednesday before his inau- 
guration, President Kennedy met with 
Puerto Rico’s Governor Munoz Marin. 
From this meeting came an agreement 
to make that island “a meeting place 
where we . . . and our neighbors in 
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Latin America may learn more about 
. . . great achievements that we can 
attain by working together.” In other 
words, the two men view Puerto Rico 
as a bridge between the Americas. 

(Our readers may recall the brilliant 
article [AM. 12/31/55] by Fr. Joseph 
P. Fitzpatrick, S.J., in which the Ford- 
ham sociologist argued the very point 
that Puerto Rico seemed destined by 
Providence to “build a bridge” between 
the two great cultures of the Western 
world. ) 

In line with the thinking behind the 
recent proposal of the President, more 


than one observer has called attention 
to the potential impact on Latin Ameri- 
can public opinion of the story of San 
Juan’s remarkable mayor, Doma Felisa 
Rincon de Gautier. In her own person, 
this exceptional woman symbolizes the 
progressive spirit and vitality which 
have effected a near-revolution in the 
economy and welfare conditions of the 
island. Happily, too, she symbolizes the 
best in Catholic action of the brand 
called for by all recent Popes. 

Her remarkable qualities stand out in 
the lively profile of Dojia Felisa carried 
in the October, 1960 issue of Catholic 


Miss, the monthly for teen-agers pub- 
lished by the Holy Cross Fathers at 
Notre Dame, Ind. As Bishop Alfred F. 
Mendez of Arecibo, P.R., writes to the 
editor in the December issue of the 
same publication, “schools, new hous- 
ing, health clinics—all have sprung 
from the mind and energy of this re- 
markable Catholic woman.” “I doubt, 
strongly,” the Bishop states, “that there 
is a thoughtful citizen of San Juan who 
does not call her friend.” 

Here, indeed, is a prime candidate 
for the bridge-building tasks envisioned 
by our new Administration. 


—Protectionism 





HALF-DOZEN TIMES in the course of his first 

news conference, President Kennedy pro- 
ceeded like a man walking gingerly on slippery 
ice. One of the ticklish moments occurred when a 
reporter asked: 


Mr. President, there is meeting here now a 
nation-wide poe of labor, agriculture and 
industry which wants to abolish all restraints 
of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. 
They wd that it robs us of gold, robs Ameri- 
can workers of jobs. What is your position on 
such a proposal? 

Hesitating briefly, the President replied that the 
protectionist-minded farmers, workers and _ busi- 
nessmen then meeting in Washington were within 
their rights as citizens. We should listen to them, 
he said. Congress should consider their views care- 
fully. They're dealing with a matter of great con- 
cern. Imports that adversely affect an entire in- 
dustry and cause substantial unemployment are a 
subject of continual concern. Of course, Congress 
should not study the views of any group in isola- 
tion. It should look at the problem of trade as a 
whole. We must realize, the President concluded 
in a matter-of-fact way, that the balance of trade 
is in our favor, and that were it not for this favor- 
able balance of trade, the outflow of gold would 


' be substantially worse than it is. 


This disarming, repetitive, cautiously worded 
reply was dictated by hard political realities. Next 
year the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act, which 
is the basis of our moderately liberal foreign trade 
policy, will be up for renewal, and the President 
knows that the rising protectionist sentiment in 
the country cannot be trifled with. He was very 
likely aware that among those at the meeting men- 
tioned by the reporter—a meeting of the Nation- 
wide Committee on Import-Export Policy—were 
representatives of perhaps a dozen unions. 

Labor support on such a scale for protectionism 


on the March 





is something new in the postwar world. Although 
the AFL-CIO continues to champion a liberal 
trade policy, a growing number of its affiliates, 
desperate over the loss of jobs to imports from 
the Far East, are becoming increasingly restive. 
The Textile Workers have been making angry pro- 
tectionist noises for a couple of years now. Man- 
hattan’s garment center on Seventh Avenue and 
Seventh Avenues all over the country have been 
buzzing with talk of quotas and higher tariffs on 
imports from Japan and Hong Kong. Very re- 
cently the Amalgamated Clothing Workers an- 
nounced a projected boycott on Japanese cloth. 
After May 1 its members will refuse to cut or sew 
the cloth into finished garments. And the boycott 
idea seems catching. Three weeks ago Local 1031 
of the International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers notified 70 employers in the Chicago 
area that as of the beginning of May its members 
would no longer work on electronic parts im- 
ported from Japan. (A few years ago Local 1031 
had 47,000 members. It has 23,000 now. For this 
erosion union leaders place most of the blame on 
imports. ) 

From a political standpoint, the defection of 
organized labor could be disastrous to the Recip- 
rocal Trade Agreements program. Since the South, 
which is rapidly industrializing, is no longer solid 
in support of liberal trade, any weakening among 
Northern Democrats, who are generally friendly 
to labor, would endanger the 25-year-old Con- 
gressional majority for reciprocal trade. 

All this must have been on the President’s mind 
as he deftly sought to turn aside wrath without 
taking a backward step on liberal trade. His an- 
swer suggests that he will favor long overdue 
measures to see that a minority of businessmen 
and workers is not forced to bear alone the hard- 
ships of a program that is clearly in the national 
interest. BENJAMIN iu. MASSE 
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eens—-Petogs no event in the recent life of 
Belgium has been so symptomatic of its prob- 
lems as the month-long general strike which col- 
lapsed on January 16. It was led by one of the 
country’s two major labor organizations—the So- 
cialist-inclined General Federation of Belgian 
Workers (FGTB). The other big union, the Con- 
federation of Christian Workers (CSC), did not 
participate in the strike. That was one reason the 
strike failed. 

The strike, which was not so much a general 
strike as a national explosion, revealed the many 
tensions that trouble the life of this small nation. 

The country, which in this century was twice 
conquered and occupied by the Germans, is 
divided between Flemings and Walloons. The 
Flemings, who are concentrated in the north, 
speak a Dutch dialect called Vlaamse. The Wal- 
loons are French-speaking and live mostly in the 
south. The differences between the groups are 
cultural as well as racial and linguistic: the Flem- 
ings are Catholic and have many babies; the 
Walloons are inclined toward socialism and anti- 
clericalism, and their birth rate is falling. After 
long years of domination, the Walloons are losing 
their ascendancy. Recently, for instance, Flemish 
has become a university language, breaking the 
long French monopoly in the schools. Perhaps 
more disturbing to the Wailloons, there has been 
a steady Flemish migration southward. 


£ ps SOME EXTENT the current explosion reflected 
internal strains in the Socialist labor move- 
ment. The general secretary of the FGTB is a 
Fleming, Louis Major of Ostend. He is also a 
member of Parliament and plays the political as 
well as the trade-union game. His partner in the 
FGTB command, Joint Secretary André Renard, 
is a Walloon from the Liége area. He is a 
theoretician who wants to build the road to 
socialism through trade-union action. 

The so-called Loi Unique (single law), which 
was put forward by the ruling Christian-Liberal 
coalition in Parliament to offset losses caused by 
the grant of independence to the Congo, was the 
immediate cause of the strike. Some FGTB 
leaders seized upon it as a means of rallying the 
country against the Eyskens government. They 
charged that the proposed law was a vicious at- 
tack on the living standards of the Belgian worker, 
that it would destroy certain social benefits,, and 
that it would cost every Belgian worker a mini- 





Mr. DeveRALL, a frequent contributor to this 
Review, is an American member of an FGTB 
union. For the past three years he has been chair- 
man of. one of its locals in Brussels. 


The Belgian General Strike 





mum of 4,000 francs a year. Actually, even before 
the Socialists acted, middle- and upper-class ele- 
ments had been very critical of the law because, 
among other things, it imposed a drastic 10-per- 
cent tax on all stock transactions. In a country 
where the banks dominate every phase of life, and 
where nearly every citizen is a stockholder, this 
feature of the law naturally aroused much white- 
collar resentment. One wonders if many workers, 
or even their leaders, ever read the law. 

In fact, the Loi Unique is concerned with the 
problem of investment in industry, the elimination 
of chronic unemployment which has plagued 
Belgium since World War II, and the refurbish- 
ing and modernizing of the run-down Belgium 
industrial plant. It was aimed at restoring health 
to the southern industrial belt in Wallonia, which 
is sick and growing worse. (The big Belgian banks 
invest money in Canada, in the Congo, even in 
Italy—but they have hardly a cent for Wallonia. ) 


iy THE STRIKE began as a protest against the Loi 
Unique, it soon became a fight against Premier 
Eyskens, then a fight for the overthrow of the 
government and general elections, then a fight for 
a federal Belgium—with the slogans changing 
from day to day. At the end, the Socialists sub- 
mitted an economic plan to the King which in- 
cluded some of the key provisions of the Loi 
Unique, the same law, mind you, which André 
Renard had dubbed so totally bad that it justified 
a general strike. 

The strike cost the country and the workers well 
into $500 million, far more of an economic burden, 
perhaps, than the new law would have imposed. 
It is said that the workers who struck with such 
solidarity and real courage in one of the most bit- 
ter of recent Belgian winters are now angry and 
disillusioned—angry with the Premier and disillu- 
sioned with some of their leaders. 

Certainly the paralyzing strike, which had the 
country on candlelight for Christmas and New 
Years, has focused attention on the drastic need 
for modernizing the Belgian economy and elim- 
inating unemployment. One wonders whether a 
strike seeking to oust the government was the only 
way to achieve that end. 

Offsetting such positive good as the general 
strike achieved is the prospect that if general elec- 
tions take place within a few months, as they prob- 
ably will, the Socialist party will lose some of its 
seats in Parliament. The main gainer will be the 
formerly impotent and unimportant Communist 
party. Workers who followed those who promised 
many things and delivered practically nothing are 
now reported to be listening more carefully to the 
Communists. RicuarD L-G. DEVERALL 
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, Pee YEARS AGO the Swedish scholar Gunnar 
Myrdal argued that the Negro in America was 
caught in a vicious circle. The Negro, he said, was 
the victim of prejudice, which made it difficult for 
him to secure adequate income, housing, education or 
even the right to vote. However, a break in any part 
of the circle would modify all of the factors arrayed 
against him. Such a change could create an entirely 
new arrangement of forces—this time favorable to 
the Negro. If, in other words, the Negro’s opportunities 
for education or voting increased, then each of the other 
factors would also take a turn for the better. These 
changes would make it easier for Negroes and whites to 
work together. Prejudice would be reduced, thus mak- 
ing it still easier for Negroes to get jobs, education, 
housing and the right to vote. Whether the first crack in 
the circle resulted from improved conditions of life for 
Negroes or from the lessening of prejudice made no dif- 
ference. The effect in any case would be cumulative. 

The Myrdal analysis looks remarkably good in retro- 
spect. In 1940, in spite of some degree of equality in 
unemployment relief and pressure from the Supreme 
Court to force equality before the law, no one could 
contemplate the Negro’s position in society with much 
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optimism. The war brought fair employment practices. 
Negroes moved to the industrial centers of the North, 
increasing their political power. White primaries were 
outlawed. The dire predictions of the fearful failed to 
materialize. Prejudice was reduced. 

Under the Truman Administration the armed forces 
were largely integrated. The place of the Negro in many 
of the industrial unions was made secure. In 1948 the 
two major parties stated their support of political, social 
and economic equality. The support of the parties for 
civil rights was in part the product of their desire for 
votes from the increasing Negro electorate. 

The developments of the 1940’s made it easier for the 
Supreme Court to outlaw segregated schools in 1954. 
During the six years following the court’s decision 12 
per cent of the schools of the border and Southern 
States were desegregated. The number of Negro voters 
in the South has continued to climb—aided by the work 
of the Attorney General’s office and the Commission on 
Civil Rights. Congress passed two civil-rights laws. To- 
day only 16 Senators can be counted on to vote against 
civil rights. 

There seems to be a kind of geometric rate of change 
in the status of the Negro. More was accomplished in 
the 1950’s than in the preceding five decades, but the 
break in the circle in the 1940’s was essential for this 
development. Aided by the cumulative effect of the 
work of the last two decades, the Kennedy Administra- 
tion should be able to make really great strides toward 
racial equality. HowarD PENNIMAN 
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Editorials 
In Truth and Charity 


a ALL that concerns Church unity, it is essential for 

each party to understand the other perfectly. Yet 
misunderstanding, confusion and petty slights that 
sometimes grow into major crises seem to dog ecumeni- 
cal undertakings as if by some inexorable law. It was a 
realization of this fact that prompted Augustin Cardinal 
Bea, head of the recently organized Vatican secretariat 
for relations with non-Catholic Christians, to map out 
some guidelines for Catholics in their approach to the 
subject of unity among Christians. 

In an article written for the December 17 issue of the 
fortnightly review Civiltd Cattolica, the German-born 
Cardinal and distinguished Scripture scholar took as 
his point of departure some press comments on the visit 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury to Pope John XXIII. 
He then went on to reformulate certain traditional 
Catholic concepts of interfaith relations. His remarks in 
this and a subsequent article in the January 22 issue of 
the same Roman publication carry unusual weight in 
light of the special responsibility for promoting Chris- 
tian unity delegated by the Pope to the author. 

One key point stressed by Cardinal Bea is the diffi- 
cult but necessary task of balancing the simultaneous 
and often apparently conflicting claims of truth and 
charity. How to reconcile these two imperatives is the 
nub of the ecumenical question in the eyes of the Cath- 
olic Church. If it is certain that the Church, as custodiari 
of the deposit of faith, cannot err and cannot “compro- 
mise” where truth is at stake, it is also certain that the 
Church as a mother must extend her affectionate con- 
cern to all separated Christians. For, he reminds his 
readers, the encyclical Mediator Dei expressly stated 
that all Christians, by the fact of baptism, “become 
members in the Mystical Body of Christ the Priest.” 

It remains true that in the Church’s understanding 
baptized non-Catholics are not linked as closely to the 
Mystical Body as those who are visibly united to the 
Catholic Church. Today, however, the Catholic must be 
fully conscious of the special bonds between him and 
those of his brethren who grew up in a faith they inher- 
ited from their ancestors. They, too, have been 
recipients of the grace of Christ. 

Nor is this attitude toward separated Christians a 
mere matter of fancy or wishful thinking induced by 
concern for unity. As the Cardinal states, “this fact of 
their belonging [to the Church] is a minimum require- 
ment for the truth of the language used in their regard 
by the Church.” How else can one explain the Church’s 
reference to them as brothers, or the Holy Father’s 
insistence that they look on the Church not as an alien 
house but as their own home? 

How then should individual Catholics look upon 
those who share in the supernatural bonds which unite 
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all Christians? In the Cardinal’s view, they cannot re- 
main disinterested with regard to their separated breth- 
ren. With varying degrees of emphasis, over the: cen- 
turies, the Church has always manifested some measure 
of concern for them. Today, however, it is impossible to 
deny that a new movement has taken hold in Catholic 
circles. Over the past half-century, the Church has wit- 
nessed marvelous developments associated with the 
liturgical revival, the growth of Catholic Action and the 
expansion of world missionary activity. All of these, we 
now see, prepared in some fashion for the emergence in 
our own day of yet another striking phenomenon: a 
general mobilization of concern on the part of all Cath- 
olics, at every level in the Church, for all Christian 
brethren. 

The coming general council is, in a sense, itself the 
fruit of this latest movement. To be sure, it will be only 
a starting point, not the terminus of the march toward 
Christian unity. But it clearly demands the prayerful 
support of all. 

In the days ahead, we can expect to confront new 
tensions as the stress in Church interest and action rests 
now on charity and now on truth. Essentially, however, 
as Cardinal Bea repeatedly states, the task of the Chris- 
tian is to “do the truth in charity.” Such a labor will 
demand unceasing patience, perseverance and, above 
all, prayer. By these means only will we achieve that 
perfection of unity which is the will of the Father. 
Meanwhile, both truth and.charity must be served. If 
we interpret Cardinal Bea’s mind correctly, the essen- 
tial is that neither be sacrificed to the other. Zeal for 
orthodoxy has its limits, just as the irenic spirit has its 
perils. 


Press at the Council 


iy CATHOLIC PRESS MONTH 1961, it is not too early or 

out of place to raise the question of the press’s obli- 
gations in view of the coming Second Vatican Council. 
For the secular as well as the Catholic press, this tov- 
level gathering of all the bishops of the world will be 
more than a colorful display ready-made for the age of 
television. The council will be one of the major news 
stories of the year (1962?) in which it is held. Though 
ecumenical councils occur on the average about once 
in a century, and therefore are more uncommon than 
Halley’s comet, their interest and importance do not 
derive from their rarity. Convened in union with the 
Pope, the ecumenical council is the supreme legislative, 
judicial and teaching body of the Catholic Church. Its 
decisions orient the life and operations of the Church 
for years to come. 

Will this great story of the year be properly and ade- 
quately told by the press in our age of instantaneous 
communication and huge news-gathering agencies? 

As for the Vatican itself, the importance of a good 
press policy seems to be receiving recognition at the 
moment—though in a degree as yet unclear. Pope John 
XXIII has ordered the creation of a press office in con- 
nection with the council. We sincerely hope that the 
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projected bureau will succeed in providing the world 

ress with all the information and interpretation needed 
to satisfy the demands of modern journalism. If the 
council press office fails to perform this service, the 
penalty is obvious. The news-starved journalists sent to 
cover the great story will, like water overflowing its 
banks, seek and find their own private sources of infor- 
mation. Some reporters, sorely pressed by demanding 
editors, will muddy the stream of history with specula- 
tion and even pure invention. 

It is surely not in the interest of the Church that the 
quest for news should degenerate into an uncontrolled 
and indiscriminate scramble for stories of any kind, at 
any price. That is why the council press office could 
perform such a valuable service. Some Catholic journal- 
ists in Europe, however, are manifesting doubt and un- 
easiness on this score. Some of them fear that it is 
already too late for the Vatican to relax its time-honored 
reserve in order to accommodate itself to the demands 
of the world press during the council. Be that as it may, 
we can hope for the best. In the meantime, the U.S. 
Catholic press may profitably look to its own role in 
the council. 

The Catholic press, of course, will report the council 
to the best of its ability. But let us be realistic. Most 
Americans, including most Catholics, will get their ideas 
about the council’s work not from diocesan or national 
Catholic organs, but from the daily press. Catholic pub- 
lications cannot hope to match the daily press, radio 
and television in the rapidity, frequency and volume of 
coverage. The public’s image of the council will be 
formed by the secular press. This is a rather awesome 
prospect which the Catholic press should not take 
lightly. 

The U.S. Catholic press, while making plans for its 
own reporting of the council, can perhaps perform a 
unique professional service to its colleagues of the secu- 
lar press. In order to encourage the maintenance of the 
highest standards of reporting, the Catholic Press Asso- 
ciation (if we may make a suggestion) could set up a 
formal award to be conferred, after the council, upon 
the news service or newspaper which has distinguished 
itself by the excellence of its coverage. Another award 
could be established for the best performance of an 
individual reporter or commentator. 

It is no reflection on the integrity, intelligence or 
industry of the secular journalists to say that reporting 
the council will be a grueling test of any newsman’s 
professional talents. The temptation to oversimplify, to 
sensationalize, to politicize may prove overpowering at 
times for even the most conscientious reporters, espe- 
cially if, at crucial moments, the council’s press office 
breaks down. There are some good reporters in Rome 
with a creditable record in this difficult news post and 
we hasten at this point to pay tribute to their success. 
But this hardy band is too sparse to cover the whole 
council without reinforcements of inexperienced hands 
from the States. We are not too sure, either, that they 
can sufficiently impress upon their home offices the 
peculiar hazards of reporting an ecumenical council. 

The award should avoid appearing as an effort to dic- 
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tate to the American press in advance how to report the 
council. It should be viewed rather as a means of help- 
ing the secular press to uphold and exemplify its own 
professional ideals of competent and responsible report- 
ing. The Catholic Press Association, in creating the 
prize, need aim at nothing more than to focus attention 
on the unique problem of adapting the canons of good 
reporting to a major event in the field of religious news. 


Interracial Frontier 


HE OPENING WEEKS of 1961 have shown intensified 

national awareness of racial problems. When the 
President spoke in his Inaugural Address of “those 
human rights to which we are committed today at home 
and around the world,” this seemed a pledge that the 
Executive branch would at last take decisive steps 
against discrimination. At a Chicago meeting last week 
several leaders of the Catholic Interracial Council ur- 
gently requested that Mr. Kennedy use his influence 
to correct many existing abuses. 

Strong statements have been made recently by reli- 
gious leaders from all parts of the country. On January 
29 the National Catholic Conference for Interracial Jus- 
tice took a public stand on the Louisiana school crisis, 
urging parents to exercise personal responsibility and 
not leave leadership to the racists. Now is the time, it 
added, to “move forward along the whole frontier of 
just human relations.” 

In the East, at New Rochelle, N.Y., a case of public 
school segregation was noted january 24 by Fed- 
eral Judge Irving R. Kaufman. As he stated, the school 
board there, by using “semantics at the expense of 
realities,” had in fact made the Lincoln School an all- 
Negro institution. It was another instance of gerry- 
mandering school-district lines. That same week Rep. 
Adam Clayton Powell Jr. demanded that his proposal to 
bar Federal funds to schools discriminating against 
Negroes be adopted without delay, either through legis- 
lation or by Executive order from the White House. 

In a 48-page report to the President, the Southern 
Regional Council has just made 18 concrete proposals 
for strengthening the rights of Negroes. Touching on 
every phase of civic life (from voting to Federal em- 
ployment), executive director Harold C. Fleming ex- 
pressed the hope that Mr. Kennedy would approach 
civil rights with “somewhat more vigor” than previous 
Administrations. Great harm arises, he noted, “when 
there is any arguable doubt of the belief and intentions 
of the Chief Executive.” It is time for more than Federal 
rhetoric. A lot of house cleaning is in order. 

Can we believe that the Federal Government is effec- 
tively using its legal power of investigation or court 
action against those who restrict voting in the South? A 
case in point is Tuskegee Institute (Alabama), where 
even eminent scholars are not allowed to register. The 
National Guard in many States, while financed by the 
Federal Government, is controlled by State politicians 
who enforce segregation. In the Deep South how many 
Negroes are in Federal offices or agencies, or in the 
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Agriculture Department's operation? Yet 50 per cent of 
the Deep South’s farmers are Negroes. The impression 
inevitably created is seriously damaging to the idea of 
Negro competence and human dignity. 

It was heartening recently to hear Albert Cardinal 
Meyer of Chicago urge Catholic leaders to work for 
integration of Negroes into the “complete life of the 
Church.” By this, the Cardinal specified, “we are not 
restricting our attention to our schools. We are thinking 
of accepted and wholehearted membership in the entire 
life of the parish, in our fraternal and parish organiza- 
tions, in our hospitals.” Using the words of Pope Pius 
XII, he warned against our being “fainthearted or 
silently basking in an imaginary peace and tranquillity.” 


Two Blueprints 


eer KENNEDY'S Inaugural Address was more 
than an affirmation of our heritage of freedom and 
our determination to preserve it aud extend its benefits 
to mankind. It was a frank appeal to ourselves and to 
our friends, to the neutrals and our adversaries, to tread 
the highways of union rather than to lurk in the paths 
that split and divide. The note he sounded was not mere 
coexistence, nor even friendly competition, but world 
cooperation in the unending struggle against the com- 
mon enemies of mankind: tyranny, disease, poverty and 
war. The ultimate hope he expressed was that such a 
global alliance might someday give mankind a fruitful 
peace and generous liberty under the sway of universal 
law. 

But as we strive with renewed vigor to pursue our 
inherited revolutionary quest for a “novus ordo seclo- 
rum” (literally, a new order of the ages), what sort of 
cooperation are we likely to get from the self-anointed 
messias of the Communist bloc, who preaches a rival 
gospel of revolution? 

The freshest restatement o£ world Communist policy 
was formulated in November by 81 party leaders. The 
Khrushchevian reading of this blueprint was given to 
Soviet theoreticians and propagandists on January 6. It 
differs in no essential detail from the familiar Khrush- 
chev line. The Soviet Premier is convinced that Commu- 
nist domination of the world cannot now be attained by 
major wars, but is inevitable through the promotion of 
peaceful coexistence. The people of the world can be 
won over to communism by the massive achievements 
of the Communist nations. Here is the magic formula 
for accelerating the demise of capitalism and beguiling 
us into becoming our own morticians. 

Since the Communists are masters of deceit, we can- 
not too often reiterate the dangers that lie behind the 
notion of peaceful coexistence. 
> Peaceful coexistence is not a friendly challenge 
which we may accept or reject. It is thrust upon us by 
the Kremlin as a forced choice, the sole alternative to 
nuclear war. . 
> Peaceful coexistence is a euphemistic slogan for the 
harsh reality of the “class warfare” which Communism 
intends to wage indefinitely into the future. 
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& Peaceful coexistence holds nothing in common with 
cooperation. It is a ruthless form of competition. It pro- 
poses to exploit the differences between East and West. 
It regards humanity as a mere bone of contention 
between two struggling giants. 

> Peaceful coexistence is peaceful only in that it 
eschews nuclear warfare as an instrument of policy. In 
all other respects it is itself a form of conflict, economic, 
political and propagandistic. Beyond that, peaceful co- 
existence leaves room for “justifiable wars of liberation,” 
fomented and led by Communist cadres, which could at 
any time erupt into a general holocaust. Peaceful co- 
existence, in Khrushchev’s mind, is compatible with 
calculated brinkmanship. 

> Peaceful coexistence is utterly meaningless in the 
most basic field of all—the conflict of ideologies. For our 
part, no desire of relaxed tensions can induce us to 
negotiate on human values. For his part, Khrushchev 
did not assume the leadership of his party in order to 
preside over the dissolution of Marxism and world 
communism. 

The confrontation of these two programs for human- 
ity shows that the current thaw in the Cold War will be 
brief. For an hour the olive branch will wave. But 
aa once more, the glint of arrows in the eagle’s 
claw. 


Closer Scrutiny 


7 ee is such a vulnerable whipping boy that 
only a bully would wantonly add another lash. For 
one thing, as anyone knows who has ever taken part 
in a TV program, it is a fearsome and demanding medi- 
um, beset by all the accumulated problems of radio, 
cinema, stage, platform and journalism. When you add 
a mercilessly recurrent deadline, the wonder is, not that 
television is not always superior, but that it sometimes 
is. For that we should be thankful, since, after all, in 
our present American system all we have to pay is the 
price of self-exposure to commercials. 

There are moments, however, when this seems a great 
price indeed. Some of the distress is caused by sheer 
repetitiousness, since practitioners of the art of adver- 
tising know that “repetition, particularly repetition with 
variation, has been found to increase the efficacy of 
persuasion” (Joseph T. Klapper, The Effects of Mass 
Communication, Free Press, 1960, p. 131). As long as 
our television depends for its livelihood on repeated 
commercials, it would be quixotic of us to expect eman- 
cipation. 

Program arrangers would do well, it seems, to heed 
a caution suggested by Mr. Klapper: “Sheer parrot-like 
reiteration may begin to irritate the audience.” “Irritate” 
is the key word here, since audience irritation should 
be the advertiser's main fear. Recently “The Play of the 
Week” offered several superlative works, among them 
Rashomon, The Potting Shed and Black Monday; how- 
ever, in each case the impact was notably weakened by 
febrile commercials promoting deodorants and safe- 
guards against bad breath. Granted the value of the 
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products mentioned and the suitability of some break 
between acts, is it good advertising to upset the dra- 
matic mood entirely? It would seem sounder public 
relations to respect the sensibilities of the type of audi- 
ence that watches “The Play of the Week” and other 
programs of higher quality. 

On the other hand, for 13 weeks last year Standard 
Oil of New Jersey, sponsoring “Play of the Week,” 
showed that commercials need not irritate. Ogilvy, 
Benson & Mather, the advertising agency which pro- 
moted the sponsorship, geared its advertising to the 
mature audience that was anticipated. Dignified music, 
appropriate to the mood, was heard between acts, 
while the screen simply showed a clock indicating the 
intermission time and the sponsor’s name, ESSO. This 
device evoked much enthusiastic comment from news- 
paper critics and TV publications, and the agency itself 
received an exceptional number of complimentary let- 
ters. Good taste and good business could, after all, co- 
exist. 

Currently Standard Oil is sponsoring another TV 
series of rare quality, An Age of Kings, 14 Shake- 
spearean productions. Again we may be grateful for 
judicious, effective announcements between acts. As 
the company’s president, M. J. Rathbone, put it, the 
sponsorship is “institutional rather than commercial.” 
Other swallows, too, seem to betoken a welcome spring. 
The impressive documentaries on Winston Churchill, 
The Valiant Years, and Leonard Bernstein’s delightful 
concert-lectures have been unspoiled by tastelessness in 
commercials. There seems more than a little wisdom in 
advertising man David Ogilvy’s dictum: “The consumer 
is not a twelve-year old moron; she is your wife.” 


Africa’s Common Good 


CC of missionary activity and the fate of mil- 
lions of Catholics in the so-called underdeveloped 
nations of the world justify the concern of the Church 
for the future of the new Africa and the new Asia. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that the universal Church 
should ask the faithful to seek guidance for the leaders 
of the young nations that have won independence in the 
postwar years. Thus the Apostleship of Prayer mission 
intention for February asks Catholics the world over to 
pray “that the peoples striving to win political freedom 
may not be led by tendencies contrary to the common 
good.” 

Certainly in Africa there are grounds for fear. There 
is danger lest the independence movements that in the 
past year alone have brought sovereignty to a dozen 
nations may prove abortive. For much of Africa is in 
the hands of extremists whose political ambitions could 
well defeat the legitimate aspirations of the peoples of 
the Dark Continent. Their cry is pan-Africanism. But 
what is pan-Africanism except a bundle of slogans none 
of its champions has been able to translate into a coher- 
ent political philosophy? Basically, it represents the 
black man’s desire to assert himself by being allowed to 
make his own mistakes. 
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But if pan-Africanism remains an undefined ideology, 
the tactics of its advocates have become clear enough. 
A month ago, at Casablanca, the most powerful of them 
—Presidents Nkrumah of Ghana, Touré of Guinea and 
Keita of Mali—joined with President Nasser of the 
United Arab Republic and King Mohammed V of Mo- 
rocco in threatening to withdraw their forces from the 
UN command in the Congo. This would mean the loss 
of about 6,000 men to the UN force; carried further, the 
threat could lead to the invasion of the Congo by Arab- 
African forces under a pan-African command. Their 
purpose: to restore the discredited, anti-Western, ultra- 
nationalistic Patrice Lumumba to power. 

These are the extremists of Africa whose compelling 
ambition is to drive a wedge between blacks and whites 
by ridding Africa of whatever natural ties exist with 
Western Europe and America. Columnist C. L. Sulz- 
berger has called the affliction “African man-sickness”— 
a disease whose first symptom is racial prejudice. 

Happily, there are African leaders who realize that 
this way lies disaster. In the January issue of Foreign 
Affairs, President Léopold Sédar Senghor of Senegal 
hails the French Community of Nations, “created by 
General de Gaulle in full agreement with Africa’s true 
representatives,” as “one of the greatest achievements 
of our time.” Why? Because, in the Community, “new 
bridges between Africa and Europe will be built with- 
out mental reservations on one side about colonial 
domination and without fears in Europe that she is 
about to be colonized in turn by her former colonies.” 
To quote Mr. Senghor further: 


We are maintaining, with some changes, the ver- 
tical solidarity which, throughout our history, has 
tied uis to France. At the same time, we shall .. . 
maintain the horizontal solidarity which ties us to 
the French-speaking African states and, so far as 
possible, to the other states of Africa as well. In a 
word, there must be a new extension of our rela- 
tionships vertically to Europe and America . . . and 
horizontally to the whole of Africa, even to Asia. 
This will be our positive contribution to the build- 
ing of a universal civilization. 


How different from the rallying cry of a Patrice Lu- 
mumba or a Sékou Touré. To Mr. Senghor, their pan- 
Africanism is “continentalism,” actually a form of 
“autarchy.” Like all autarchies, it denies the “inter- 
dependence of peoples and in consequence collaboration 
between them; thus it makes for impoverishment.” 
Africa cannot do without the other continents, Mr. 
Senghor believes, except at the price of increasing its 
relative backwardness. 

The chaos in the Congo is only the reflection of a 
far more significant struggle going on in Africa—be- 
tween moderates as represented by such men as Léo- 
pold Sédar Senghor and extremists as represented by 
the supporters of Patrice Lumumba. The Church will 
remain aloof from this political struggle. At the same 
time, it is obvious whose victory will, in the long run, 
guarantee the common good of Africa itself and the 
world community at large. 
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The Forty Martyrs 


Philip Caraman, S.]. 


HE MOST SIGNIFICANT event in the Catholic Church 

| in England since World War II (some would say 

the most significant event this century) has been 

the response to an announcement last April that the 

hierarchy had petitioned Pope John XXIII to reopen the 

cause of canonization of forty English and Welsh 
martyrs. 

The response astonished the bishops, the Congrega- 
tion of Rites, which deals with canonizations, and the 
organizers of the cause. It had been taken as an axiom 
that there was little devotion in the country to the Eng- 
lish and Welsh martyrs of the 16th century. There was 
not much literature on them; only seldom were they 
mentioned in sermons. The canonization of Thomas 
More and John Fisher in 1935 had left the country much 
the same as before. What’s more, they had been canon- 
ized without miracles, and since 1935 no miracles had 
been attributed to them. The legend had grown up that 
it was characteristic of the English saints not to inter- 
cede for miracles. It was even said that interceding for 
miracles was an “un-English” activity; St. Maria Go- 
retti and St. Thérése of Lisieux were better bets. 

The announcement followed six months of prepara- 
tory work in Rome and in England. Three methods of 
procedure were possible: 1) to take all the English and 
Welsh martyrs, a group of several hundred, ranging in 
time from the Carthusian martyrs of Henry VIII's reign 
to the martyrs of the Oates persecution under King 
Charles II; 2) to treat each martyr separately and make 
each a separate cause; 3) to select the more popular and 
concentrate on them. 

The first method was impossible because the causes 
of the individual martyrs had reached different stages 
of advancement. Some were beatified, some not; some 
had been deferred. Years of investigation would be 
needed before any progress could be made on these 
lines. The second—introduction of single causes—would 
also be slow, and it would be unacceptable to the faith- 
ful since all the martyrs had suffered together, laymen, 
seminary priests and religious, and it would be invidious 
to make distinctions between them. The third method 
raised questions: On what principle was a selection to 
be made? Moreover, were not some bodies in the 
Church certain to have just cause for dissatisfaction if 
they were not adequately represented? It would be 
asked why such and such a martyr was left out, why 





Fr. CaRAMAN, gifted English Jesuit, has been editor of 
The Month for more than ten years. He has recently 
been active in the foundation of a new review of Chris- 
tian spirituality, The Way. 
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this religious order had more members in the group than 
another. 

These difficulties were settled by a directive from the 
Congregation of Rites instructing the vice postulators to 
select only those martyrs who could be shown to enjoy 
a popular cult among the faithful and had, so to speak, 
a reputation for granting favors. After several months of 
inquiry, a list was formed in accordance with the direc- 
tive. It included 14 seminary priests, three Carthusians, 
three Benedictines, two Franciscans, three laymen, three 
laywomen, one Augustinian, one Brigittine, one lay 
brother and nine Jesuits. This list was representative of 
all classes and periods of persecution. It represented the 
various groups who had fought for the preservation of 
the old faith in England. 


D  gmesstepenrerdy that the cause would be resumed 
came simultaneously with publication of the list of 
the forty martyrs. It has been remarkable—and gratifying 
—that there has been no criticism of the selection. Many 
had feared that the announcement would stir the secu- 
lar press to revive smoldering controversies. After all, 
were there not Protestant martyrs under Queen Mary as 
well as Catholic martyrs under Queen Elizabeth—and, 
indeed, more? What was the Church doing in trying to 
make saints of men and women who had been con- 
demned as traitors? However, against general expecta- 
tion, there was not the smallest stirring up of old con- 
troversies. The right note was struck from the very 
beginning. 
In their press release the bishops stated: 


In taking this step, we trust that ancient contro- 
versies may not be revived, nor differences empha- 
sized, among those who look to Christ as their 
divine Master. In this time of sharp conflict be- 
tween the standards of Christ and those of the 
world, others besides our own people have shown 
increasing appreciation of the ideals for which 
these martyrs stood. In response to the desire of 
our people, we are holding up for their imitation 
and inspiration a group of martyrs, priests and lay- 
folk, who will assist them by their example and in- 
tercession to make the sacrifices demanded of those 
who strive to follow the teaching of Christ. 


By April the two vice postulators, Fr. James Walsh 
and myself, had a skeleton staff functioning at 31 Farm 
Street, London. In each diocese a representative of the 
bishop had been appointed to act in liaison with us. It 
had been agreed by all the bishops that July 10, the 
Sunday following the feast of St. John Fisher and St. 
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Thomas More, would be observed as Martyr Sunday. 
A form of invocation was approved and the principle 
established that two miracles granted by God at the 
intercession of the forty as a group would be sufficient 
io carry the entire group to canonization. 

In their first statement to the press the vice postula- 
tors made it clear that they would not counsel the 
bishops to petition the Holy Father to waive the re- 
quirement of two miracles for the canonization. More- 
over, they intimated that even if such a petition were 
made, they had been told that it was unlikely to be 
heard. 

This was a challenge that the faithful immediately 
accepted. Working centrally in London, and receiving 
an increasing number of letters each week, we were 
able to perceive a rising graph of devotion and favors. 
First, astonishing answers to prayer were reported; 
then what might be described as near miracles, for ex- 
ample, unexpected restoration to health (that might still 
be attributed to natural causes ); then apparent miracles 
which doctors were unwilling to attest. In this last cate- 
gory we put the case of a woman who was suffering 
from what had been diagnosed as cancer of the brain. 
The doctors had given her only a few days to live, but 
she recovered after prayers had been made to the 
martyrs. However, when investigations were carried out, 
the three doctors concerned in the case all stated that 
they had been wrong in their diagnosis. 


_ WAS SOON apparent that miracles would come, and 
come quickly. On July 2 a student at the English 
College in Valladolid was knocked down by a truck. He 
was rushed to a hospital, but was not expected to get 
there alive, because he had suffered a fracture of the 
skull that ran from his right eyebrow to the back of his 
head, with loss of some bone and a considerable quan- 
tity of brain tissue. 

The English students at the seminary started a no- 
vena on the same day. It ended on July 9. The whole 
of that week the doctors were amazed that the young 
man continued to live. Symptoms of brain injury ap- 
peared—paralysis of the left leg and signs of pyramidal 
damage. On the last day of the novena, the symptoms 
disappeared, and the student made an astonishing re- 
covery. It had been intended to send him back to Eng- 
land, if he survived, for insertion of a plate into his 
skull. This was found unnecessary, and the student was 
soon back at the holiday house without even suffering 
headaches. The whole of Valladolid was talking about 
the “English” miracle. The case is now being investi- 
gated, and depositions are being gathered. It is hoped 
that a formal court of inquiry may soon be set up. 

Less than a month later, other apparent miracles were 
reported, one of them from Usk in Wales, where a man 
suffering from a serious chest complaint was believed 
by his doctor to be dying. Unknown to him, his parish 
priest started a novena to the Forty Martyrs, and on the 
ninth day the sick man, completely cured, came down 
to the church himself. 

In September a man living in Maidenhead was oper- 
ated on for the second time for an obstruction of the 
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lower intestine. On discharge from hospital, he became 
very seriously ill and was not expected to reach a hos- 
pital alive. The specialists at the hospital gave him 
three or four days to live. His son started a novena to 
the Forty Martyrs, and on the last day of the novena 
he heard from the hospital that his father’s condition 
had improved that day. He is now well recovered. 

The most recent cure is that of a woman living in 
Blackburn who for more than two years had a large 
cancerous growth, reaching eventually the size of a 
football, on her shoulder. Doctors were unable to treat it 
and suggested the amputation of her arm and shoulder 
blade. A novena was made to the Forty Martyrs. On 
the last day of the novena her health improved, and 
the growth is now so reduced that it is likely shortly 
to disappear altogether. She suffers no more pain and 
has full use of the arm once again. This case and 
others are being investigated. 

In the six months that have passed since the an- 
nouncement about the reopening of the cause, there has 
been an astonishing revival of faith. Something ap- 
proaching the simple, unspoilt belief of the English 
Catholics in medieval times is beginning to stir among 
the people. Pilgrimages are being made everywhere and 
shrines erected. In a remote village in the heart of 
Wales, which has perhaps half a dozen Catholics, a pil- 
grimage was announced in honor of BI. John Roberts, 
who was born there. The most optimistic persons esti- 
mated that the probable number of pilgrims would be 
twelve hundred. Over two thousand turned up. 

In Canterbury, Bl. John Stone, one of the Forty, who 
was martyred there in the reign of Henry VIII, is said 
to be replacing Archbishop St. Thomas Becket in the 
devotion of the people. In a poor parish in South Lon- 
don, near London Bridge, a pageant was held in honor 
of the martyrs, and once again Edmund Campion rode 
in procession through London. There is a program of 
pilgrimages, novenas and sermons arranged well into 
1961 in all parts of the country. 

What is the significance of it all? There is nothing 
hysterical, nothing forced in the devotion. There is no 
pressure, no mass drilling. The response is spontaneous, 
widespread and deep-felt. There has been an outpour- 
ing of grace on the country and 
a rebirth of belief in the power 
of the saints’ intercession, in the 
existence of the miraculous, in 
the true fellowship of saints in 
heaven with their 20th-century 
fellow countrymen. 

All this is intensely felt. And 
it is this that, humanly speaking, 
makes the canonization of the 
Forty English and Welsh Mar- 
tyrs certain within a measurable time. Everywhere 
Catholics are impatient, not so much for the ceremonies 
of canonization, but for the authorization that canoniza- 
tion will bring to invoke Edmund Campion, John Jones, 
David Lewis and so many other familiar names as saints 
of God. All the indications are that they will not now 
have to wait long. 
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Theology and Modern Literature 


J. Robert Barth, S.J. 


HE DEAN of a great European theological faculty 

was asked not long ago by a young priest who 

had just completed his graduate work in theology 
what should be the next step in his program. The dean 
replied: “Study modern literature.” 

To some extent, a new and fresh encounter between 
theology and imaginative literature has already begun. 
It is, in fact, one of the most hopeful developments in 
modern culture. As Nathan Scott of the University of 
Chicago points out in Modern Literature and the 
Religious Frontier, the modern writer, 

in his reflection upon the issues of existence that in 

a time of crisis have engaged the modern imagina- 

tion, has often found himself peering into those 

vacuums of tragedy and mystery whose terrors 

it has traditionally been the office of religion to 

assist us in confronting. 

For their part, the interpreters of Christianity, in their 
efforts to speak to the disintegrated consciousness of 
modern man, are often turning today to the vast body 
of modern theologically oriented literature in order to 
discover what Dr. Scott calls “a point of entry into the 
mind inhabited by the men of our time.” 

Much as both the theologian and the critic might 
dread the encounter, our generation must come to terms 
with this problem of the relationship between literature 
and theology. All too frequently in the past, when such 
a relationship has been so much as hinted at, the critic 
has cried “didacticism.” The theologian has also scorned 
the relationship: the literary man, according to him, 
has no right to theological ideas. 

But the problem can no longer be ignored. To post 
the “no trespassing” sign is not enough. Literature today 
has become more serious in intent than it has been 
since Greek tragedy and epic incarnated the theology 
and the religious ideals of a whole race. The novel and 
drama have become more than media of entertainment; 
they have become, willy-nilly, carriers of serious ideas. 
Poetry itself has become once more a fast, dazzling, 
serious game “with barracking and broken bones.” 

Let there be no mistake in this matter. The writer 
of imaginative literature is not a theologian, nor does 
he claim to be. But whether we like it or not, the novelist 
and the dramatist today are intensely aware that man 





J. Rosert Bart, s.j., a student of theology at Wood- 
stock College, Woodstock, Md., is the author of “Faulk- 
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exists in a concrete historical situation—that of the 
Christian dispensation—and that he must take his posi- 
tion, pro or contra, within this historical framework. 
The literary man is not a theologian, but he does traffic 
in theological ideas. 


Hennes IS HARDLY a major writer today in whom this 
seriousness of intent and this fascination with theo- 
logical ideas are not crucial. Graham Greene’s preoccu- 
pation with grace and the problem of evil, Mauriac’s 
concern with the sacramental system and the redemptive 
role of the Church, Faulkner’s mystique of predestina- 
tion, Joyce’s anguished attempt to reconcile art and 
belief, Kafka’s eschatological forebodings, Camus’ 
agnosticism, Hemingway’s self-conscious nihilism—all 
these give the lie to the view that theological belief 
has nothing to do with literature. The catalogue could 
go on to include almost any modern writer of conse- 
quence: F. Scott Fitzgerald, D. H. Lawrence, Thomas 
Wolfe, Robert Penn Warren, Léon Bloy, Georges 
Bernanos, Ignazio Silone, José Maria Gironella—all of 
them in deadly earnest about man and his ultimate 
values. Never before in its three-hundred-year history 
has the novel been so much a vehicle for serious ideas. 

Drama, too, has been marked by a pronounced 
philosophical and theological bent: Eliot, Claudel, 
Cocteau, Anouilh and (closer to home) Eugene O'Neill, 
Tennessee Williams, Arthur Miller—and let us not omit 
Archibald MacLeish’s J.B. Beyond this merely theo- 
logical bent, the drama has even been chosen as a 
specifically philosophical or theological tool by writers 
like Jean-Paul Sartre, Gabriel Marcel and Albert Camus. 

Modern poets have been equally concerned with the 
problem of ultimate values and of man’s relationship to 
God. Specifically Christian poets like Edith Sitwell, 
T. S. Eliot, W. H. Auden and Allen Tate, and less 
committed poets, too, like Dylan Thomas, Hart Crane, 
John Crowe Ransom, William Carlos Williams, Karl 
Shapiro, Wallace Stevens and Stephen Spender betray 
their concern with God and with man’s destiny. 

There is little question that the most significant 
literature of our day deals with moral and metaphysical 
themes. Amos Wilder of Harvard University has even 
insisted recently (in his book Theology and Modern 
Literature) that “the deeper moral and spiritual issues 
of man today are often more powerfully canvassed by 
such writers than by theologians themselves.” Professor 
Wilder turns for his examples to Eliot, Auden, Claudel, 
Joyce, André Gide, Christopher Fry, Robert Lowell and 
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Robert Penn Warren, as well as to the “long line of 
modern agnostics or rebels, from Blake and Shelley, 
Whitman and Melville, to D. H. Lawrence, Kafka, 
Yeats.” Such writers are for him “a kind of lay order 
in Christendom, engaged in tasks which the official 
Church has not yet fully encountered or assumed.” 

If it is true that modern literature has been greatly 
concerned with religious ideas, either on the philo- 
sophical level or more specifically on the level of 
Christian exposition, then it is not surprising to find 
that modern criticism is beginning to reflect this con- 
cern. The area of the critical camp devoted to such 
criticism is becoming increasingly more vocal. 

The volume Literature and Belief, a selection from 
the 1957 Columbia University English Institute, is a 
case in point. Here we have men of the critical stature of 
M. H. Abrams, Douglas Bush, Walter Ong, Cleanth 
Brooks and Nathan Scott basically in agreement on the 
much-vexed problem of the relationship between liter- 
ature and belief. The common denominator that soon 
becomes apparent in this volume is the position that 
since literature is a specifically human activity, the poet’s 
beliefs are a constitutive element of his poetry and are 
thus an important object of the critic’s attention. This is 
clearly an important and much-needed corrective for the 
excesses of the “poem-as-organism” wing of the New 
Criticism. If modern literature is more than “pure 
poetry,” and is indeed intensely preoccupied with re- 
ligious and theological values, then criticism must be 
prepared to deal with such a theological value structure. 


T HIS NEW realization of the pertinence of an author's 
theological commitment (or lack of it) to the 
critical endeavor is reflected in the spate of critical 
works which, during the past few years, have studied 
this problem. In all these books, despite the vast dif- 
ferences in the backgrounds against which they are 
written, there is agreement that the theological or re- 
ligious commitment of an author is pertinent, indeed 
essential, to the critical endeavor. Basically, these critics 
would agree with Professor Wilder that “the theological 
aspect of literature and art bear on the very substance 
of the work, on the literary form and style.” 

To substitute such a “theological” or “philosophical” 
criticism for all the other legitimate areas of criticism 
—historical, structural, semantic—is obviously not the 
point; it is simply a matter of insisting that such criticism 
has. its proper place within the rubric of a complete 
criticism. Far from forgetting that discussion of struc- 
ture and style is central to the critical endeavor, it must 
be insisted that the complexities of language are them- 
selves charged with “value-significance.” Literature, of 
its very nature, must begin with the word, then build 
with “rhetoric as skeleton and style as body of meaning”; 
it is language (especially symbolic language) which 
enunciates, delimits and evaluates theme, and thus re- 
veals the particular poise and attitude of any imagina- 
tion. A dichotomy between content and form is inad- 
missible; one is necessarily a function of the other. Both 
express judgments of value, at least implicitly; both are 
important objects of the critic’s attention. 
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Fr. William Lynch, writing recently in The Image 
Industries of the relationship between theology and 
the arts, insisted cogently that “the immediately human 
materials of art have far greater theological connota- 
tions than we suppose and should engage the positive 
and creative attention of the theologian.” It is nonsense, 
he says, to think that a real theology could be “uninter- 
ested in the state of human sensibility in any civiliza- 
tion,” but at the same time he acknowledges that “the 
theologians have not sufficiently illuminated the vital 
relationship of Christology to the arts and to all the 
concrete modes of human life.” 

This tangency of theology to literature and the arts 
is not simply that of the moral theologian, necessary 
though his intervention may sometimes be. It is rather 
the positive and creative analysis of the creative 
theologians, who, “if they will say the right thing about 
what Christianity and men really are,” will help thereby 
“to unleash wonderful energies in all those artists who 
wish in their own way and according to their own 
powers to say the same thing.” But they will be helped 
toward mutual understanding only if each respects the 
expertise of the other, “if they both recognize that they 
run along different paths toward the same goal. That 
goal is nothing less than the reality of man.” 

Just as it is a profound mistake for the literary artist 
to dichotomize the world of art from the world of real- 
ity, retiring into the realm of “pure poetry,” so it seems 
equally dangerous for theology to accept too clear-cut 
a dichotomy between the world of dogma and the world 
of human art and sensibility. Behind any work of art, 
literary or otherwise, there is at least implicit a view of 
reality; and precisely here is the point of tangency with 
the theologian, who is concerned with the Christian mes- 
sage as God’s revealed view of reality. Surely the one 
has a profound relevance for the other. 

There is an urgent, practical aspect, too, of the rap- 
port between literature and theology. In the secular col- 
leges which are educating the great mass of collegiate 
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America’s BOOKSTORE GUIDE for | 





The following Catholic Bookstores 
will supply the Lenten reading you 
want. Visit, write or phone the 
Catholic bookseller nearest you for 
the fastest, most efficient service 
when you want books, Bibles, prayer 
books, religious articles or religious 
art. 


Wherever possible, patronize your 
local Catholic Bookstores! 


Albuquerque 





Everything for the Faith— 
For the Church and for You 


Catholic Center 

422 CopPpER AVENUE 

P.O. Box 955 

ALBUQUERQUE, NEw MExIco 
Books for the Spirit—Yours from Him! 


And Gifts of Distinction 
and Significance! 


Boston 





Benziger Brothers 


Incorporated 
Catholic Books of All Publishers 


95 SUMMER STREET 
Boston 10, MASSACHUSETTS 
Phone: HAncock 6-6330 


Bact 
‘on 


Matthew F. Sheehan 
Company 
Est. 1907 


New England's leading 
Catholic Bookstore 


22 CHAUNCY ST. 
BosTON 11, MASSACHUSETTS 





Boston 





Daughters 
of St. Paul 


CATHOLIC BOOK AND 
FILM CENTERS 


Bibles — Missals — Meditation — 

Spiritual Reading — Lives of Saints 

— Religious Instruction — Sociology 

— Best Sellers of Catholic Publishers 
— 16 mm films 


50 St. Paul’s Avenue, Jamaica Plain, 
Boston 30, Massachusetts 


315 Washington Street, Boston 8, 
Massachusetts 


381 Dorchester Street, South Boston 
27, Massachusetts 


78 Fort Place, Staten Island 1, N. Y. 
325 Main Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 
39 Erie Street, Buffalo 2, N. Y. 


141 West Rayen Avenue, Youngs- 
town 3, Ohio 


114 East Main Plaza, San Antonio 
5, Texas 


827 Fifth Avenue, San Diego 1, Cal. 
86 Bolton Avenue, Alexandria, La. 


2700 Biscayne Boulevard, Miami 37, 
Florida 


Chicago 
= 





Benziger Brothers 
Incorporated 
Catholic Books of all publishers 
223 W. WASHINGTON ST. 
CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
Phone: FRanklin 2-8936 


Cincinnati 








Benziger Brothers 
Incorporated 
Catholic Books of all publishers 
429 MAIN STREET 
CINCINNATI 1, OHIO 
Phone: MAin 1-0765 





Cincinncti 





Frederick Pustet 
Company, Inc. 


210 East FourTH ST. 


CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
Phone: MAin 1-2678 


Cleveland 





THE 


Catholic Book Store 


1789 EAST 11TH STREET 


CLEVELAND 14, OHIO 





Columbus 


Cathedral Bookshop 
and Catholic 
Information Center 


205 East Broap ST. 
Opposite Cathedral Square 
COLUMBUS 15, OHIO 


Detroit 





E. J. McDevitt Co. 


Downtown: 
1230 WASHINGTON BLVD. 


Royal Oak: 
13 MILE & WoopWaRD 


Eastland: 
8 MILE & KELLy RoaD 
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Lansing 


The Rosary, 
Book & Gift Shop 


515 W. IoNIA STREET 
LANSING 15, MICHIGAN 


Los Angeles 


C. F. Horan & Co. 


Church Furnishings @ Religious Supplies 





Downtown Store: 
120 WEsT 2ND STREET 
Los ANGELES 12, CALIFORNIA 


Phone: MAdison 6-6701 


Vermont Store: 
5165 So. VERMONT AVENUE 


Los ANGELES 37, CALIFORNIA 


Phone: THornwall 7334 





Rogers Church Goods 
Company, Inc. 


129 SoUTH FOURTH STREET 


LOUISVILLE 2, KENTUCKY 


New York 
Catholic Book Shop 
of New York 


138 WeEsT 32ND ST. 

New YorkK 1, NEw YorRK 
Opposite Gimbels 

LO 5-5798 





Catholic Books of all publishers 


Hummel Giftware — Trappist Preserves 


New York 





Benziger Brothers 


Incorporated 
Catholic Books of all publishers 


6-8 BARCLAY STREET 
New YorkK 8, NEw YORK 
Phone: ORegon 5-7050 


Pittsburgh 





Kirnet’s 
Catholic Book Store 


309 MARKET STREET 


PITTSBURGH 22, PENNSYLVANIA 


Phone: CO 1-2326 and 1-2327 


St. Louis 





B. Herder Book Co. 


1007 OLIVE STREET 
15-17 SOUTH BROADWAY 
St. Louis 2, Missouri 


San Francisco 








Benziger Brothers 


Incorporated 
Catholic Books of all publishers 


758 MISSION ST. 
SAN FRANCISCO 3, CALIFORNIA 
Phone: SUtter 1-5159 





Scranton 





Diocesan Guild 


Studios 

SCRANTON e WILKES-BARRE 

HAZLETON e CARBONDALE 
WILLIAMSPORT 


400 WYOMING AVENUE 
SCRANTON 3, PENNSYLVANIA 


South Bend 





Aquinas Library & 
Book Shop, Inc. 


A Non-Profit Corporation 
108-112 East LASALLE 
SoUTH BEND 1, INDIANA 


All the new and standard books— 
Religious Articles—Prayer Books & 
Missals 


Toronto 





St. Joseph Book 
Centre 


620 YONGE STREET 


TORONTO 5, ONTARIO 
CANADA 


Phone: W Alnut 2-8960 


Westminster 





THE 
Newman Bookshop 


WESTMINSTER, MARYLAND 
Baltimore Branch: 
226 NorTH LiBerTy ST. 
BALTIMORE 1, MARYLAND 
Washington Branch: 


901 Monro. ST., N. E. 
WASHINGTON 17, D. C. 
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America, the greater number of students take no formal 
courses in philosophy or theology. As one college pro- 
fessor remarked ruefully, “The only opportunity we 
have to handle problems of belief and human values is 
through literature.” Perhaps it is a long-term result of 
existentialist thinking with its emphasis on the concrete 
existent, perhaps it is the inevitable by-product of an 
age of science. Whatever the reason, the fact remains 
that intellectual America today is being exposed to 
philosophical and theological ideas not in the abstract, 
but through the very concrete medium of imaginative 
literature. It is well enough to insist that the frontiers 
be maintained between these two ways of knowing, the 
theological and the literary; but we must face up to the 
fact that the lines are being crossed, and there is (and 
should be) communication across the border. 

Basically, the problem is that the relationship be- 
tween these two ways of knowing, the theological and 
the literary, remains undefined. The artict’s relation to 
the theologian is perhaps the simplest aspect: the theo- 
logian can help the artist by giving him as complete 
and as clear as possible a knowledge of revelation. Ulti- 
mately, he helps the artist to be a better artist simply 
by helping him to be a better Christian. 

The artist, for his part, can help the theologian by 
giving him a sense of the immediacy of the modern 
world. Theologians, from the nature of their science, 
must be formal and abstractive. It may be that the pres- 
entation of the concrete, dramatic and phenomenolog- 
ical in literature might help them to relate the Christian 
revelation more immediately to the modern mind. If 
their reading is restricted to Death Comes for the Arch- 
bishop, they are safe in the past; but if they read A 
Farewell to Arms or Brighton Rock, they may be forced 
to ask themselves what it means to modern man to say 
that the world is now redeemed. 

The Church, even while it speaks always the same 





truth, speaks to each age in its own terms. Revelation 
comes to us in an interpersonal mode of utterance, in 
Sacred Scripture; this gives way to a metaphysical, or 
dogmatic, mode of discourse, in which theology is prop- 
erly developed. Perhaps literature, as a statement of 
the mind and sensibility of contemporary man, can hel 
theologians to return the developed theology to the in- 
terpersonal mode of discourse in which man’s life must 
be lived. 

The relationship between the critic and the theo- 
logian is more difficult to determine. If it is true that 
the artist is more and more frequently dealing with 
ideas that are properly theological—original sin, pre- 
destination, redemption, grace—does the literary: critic, 
whose material object is the total literary work of art, 
have the right to judge these ideas? Perhaps the need 
is for the theologian-critic, one who will be able to ap- 
praise the literary work of art in all its literary dimen- 
sions, including that of the theological. In non-Catholic 
academic circles this seeming anomaly is no longer a 
rarity, as men like the University of Chicago’s Nathan 
Scott and Harvard’s Amos Wilder testify by their work. 
To determine whether such an anomaly really should 
exist is part of the problem that remains. 

This would indeed be a late date to revive the con- 
fusion of Matthew Arnold, by making literature a sur- 
rogate for theology. Neither poetry nor theology would 
be served by the confusion; the result could only be the 
emasculation of religion and the destruction of true 
poetry. But surely the time has come for dialogue be- 
tween two branches of knowledge that are both so vi- 
tally concerned with the human situation. Let litera- 
ture and its critics, for the fullness of their view of man, 
listen to the theologian’s interpretation of the Christian 
message; let the theologian turn to the artist to discover 
that important “point of entry into the country of the 
mind inhabited by the men of our time.” 





Chary With the Fringe 


James L. Cullather 


N THE ISLAND KINGDOM of Philakadam in the Taxa- 
I manian Sea high on the fringe there lived the pro- 

fessors at the University. Good King Subsidarian 
was rather proud of this. His incognito roamings in the 
realm had borne fruit. Begun as a device for informing 
himself on the welfare of his subjects (after reading a 
Scott novel), the king took childlike delight in the in- 
genuity of his disguises. His entry into the university 
as an assistant professor of education, he felt, was a par- 





Pror. CuLLATHER, author of several articles in this Re- 
view, teaches business courses at a large Midwestern 
Catholic university. 
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ticular stroke of genius. Who would guess that the sov- 
ereign was engaged in lecturing those who would teach 
“Co-ed Cooking” in the high schools of the kingdom? 

The king’s purpose in going to the university was to 
study the welfare of the professors at ciose hand. He 
had just completed such a survey in various business 
areas—in the merchandising concerns, in the brokerage 
houses and in the great manufacturing corporations— 
and now it was the professors’ turn. Subsidarian had 
once seen an eminent professor with a frayed shirt col- 
lar and, though such things may be attributed to pro- 
fessorial forgetfulness or professorial disdain, he was dis- 
turbed. So, he went to the university and, perfectionist 
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that he was, he packed a few frayed shirts in his bag. 

Only the president of the university, Dom Southcote, 
knew he was the sovereign. The other kindly monks 
who administered the university were unaware of his 
presence. To his lay colleagues in the Education School 
he was simply Mare McGuffey, the new Ph.D. from 
Sanssouci U. 

According to his pleasure, he had been hired in the 
usual manner. He had an interview with the Dean of 
Education and discussed remuneration with great 
eagerness. His experience with business firms prompted 
him to ask almost immediately: “But what about fringe 
benefits?” Though an eyebrow was raised, he was told, 
ves, there was a pension plan. Of course, it was contrib- 
utory, an equal amount would be deducted from salary, 
but it was deemed quite generous. That was about it. 
One could, of course, attend the university fencing 
matches at student rates and, the dean chuckled as he 
said it, one shouldn’t overlook the psychic income of 
living in a university atmosphere. 

After a few months of associating with his colleagues, 
Professor McGuffey had a fair idea of how they felt 
about their compensation. However, the eccentric sov- 
ereign was more concerned with the lack of fringe bene- 
fits than with totals. In his business wanderings what 
he liked best was that one could always get the basics, 
a drink or a doctor’s services, on the firm. The king liked 
the expense account, he liked the stock options, he liked 
the life insurance, he liked the hospitalization, he 
liked the medical insurance, and he liked the profit 
sharing. As welfare king in professional garb, he missed 
the welfare. 

The king was puzzled and, as always when puzzled, 
he called his chief economist. 

“None of your usual equivocation, Alfred,” said the 
king. “Give me a simple explanation to this devilish 
business.” 

“Well, there are many causes for the abundance of 
fringe programs in the corporate world and the lack of 
them in university circles, but basically, Your Majesty, 
one must look to your tax laws.” 

“Hmmm... .” 

“You see, a corporation pays roughly half its net in- 
come to Your Majesty’s treasury. And since it does, a 
dollar paid to employes in fringe benefits or other com- 
pensation really costs only a half-dollar. In other words, 
with particular reference to salaried officials, the cor- 
poration must consider that if it doesn’t give the dollar 
to an immediate member of the corporate family, you'll 
take half of it.” 

“Hmmm. .. . 

“The university, on the other hand, is a nonprofit in- 
stitution. When it pays a dollar, it pays a full dollar.” 

“That’s not the whole story though, is it?” 

“No, the urge to the fringe has been heightened fur- 
ther by Your Majesty’s benevolence. You, in your kind- 
ness, have made many fringe benefits tax-free to recip- 
ients. Since an employe not receiving the fringe is taxed 
on his income, he has to be paid perhaps $1.25, or often 
more, to buy a dollar’s worth of fringe services.” 

“But this motivation should apply to the university as 
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well as the corporation, don’t you think, Alfred?” 

“Oh, certainly. But it is well to remember the nature 
of the corporate executive. He acts for the corporation, 
but he is also a tax-paying salary receiver. He is ac- 
quainted with the powerful swing of your tax club and 
ducks to the benefit of all his salaried people. The good 
monks don’t have to duck and that makes a difference.” 

“I follow you. Now what about stock-option plans? 
Are my tax laws at the bottom of those, too?” 

“Your laws are def- 
initely and intricately 
involved. The plans 
work roughly like this: 
A corporation will 
give to its officers the 
right to buy a number 
of shares of stock at 
about the current 
market price, say $80. 
This seems like noth- 
ing and there are no 


strings attached. 
However, for the next 
decade, should the 


stock go up to $200, 
or $500, or $1,000 the 
officer will still be 
able to buy his allot- 
ted shares at $80 each. 

“Delightful,” said 
the king. 

“When he buys the stock, he will not be taxed. And 
if he decides to sell, his gain will be taxed at a reduced 
rate.” : 

“Lovely!” said the king. “It’s like taking a flyer in the 
market without any money. The chances are good you 
will win, but even if you don’t, you don’t lose.” 

“That’s about it. There are some qualifications, but 
that’s about it.” 

“I don’t suppose the professors have anything quite 
like this.” 

“Not that I know of.” 

“Well, thank you, Al. I'll mull it around for a while. 
Got to get to my education class. Ever hear of John 
Dewey, Al?” 

“You mean Tom?” 

“No, no. I'll see you, Al.” 

Toward the close of the first quarter, the king took 
a walk with President Southcote. While strolling near 
the edge of the campus, the king took a stone and threw 
it on the property of a nearby corporation. “Your goal 
should be the same fringe benefits for professors as 
there are for the salaried people of that corporation.” 

Dom Southcote whistled. The corporation, he knew, 
had free hospitalization, a partial disability plan with 
no contribution, a full disability plan with no contribu- 
tion, a major medical plan, group life insurance in the 
amount of twice the current salary, an expensive no- 
contribution pension plan, and a profit-sharing plan the 
goal of which was 25 per cent of the compensation. 
Dom Southcote shook his head. 
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However the king was adamant. As a first step, the 
government would return half of every dollar paid in 
fringe benefits. As a second step, he urged upon Presi- 
dent Southcote faculty participation in determining the 
form of compensation. And as a third step, since options 
were near to his heart, he would urge upon corporations 
a foster-child plan whereby they would adopt a pro- 
fessor for purposes of stock options and perhaps other 
fringe benefits as well. 


ees left the university at the end of the first 
quarter. There were greater welfare problems else- 
where and he longed for a new disguise. Actually he 
had found no frayed shirt collars, not even in the Eng- 
lish Department. He knew his directives to Dom South- 
cote would bring results, and just before he left he had 
a happy experience which made him rest more easily. 

It seemed that a colleague from the business school 
invited him to dinner at a first-class restaurant one day. 
The king had a feeling that the colieague wasn’t buying 
and that there would be others present. In this he was 
right. There were about a dozen professors on hand. 


And with them—oh look!—a corporation recruiter! 

What followed was conversation the king liked to 
hear. Most of it came from the recruiter. He was at the 
university to get one or two promising young men to 
accept employment with the corporation he repre. 
sented. However, the talk was not of likely lads. “Every- 
one will have a drink, right? . . . What did you fellows 
order? The four-dollar steak? Bring them the six-dollar 
New York cut, Miss. . . . Shrimp cocktails for everyone, 
right?” Subsidarian grinned. The shrimp was a dollar 
extra. “Another Manhattan, Doctor? . . . How about 
you, Professor? . .. We'll have another round of drinks, 
Miss. . . . Don’t let the extra charge make you shy away 
from the Rocquefort dressing, fellows. . . . Another 
drink, anybody? More dessert? . . . How about topping 
it off with a Drambuie?” 

As the recruiter picked up the tab, the king smiled 
with satisfaction. Nowhere in his realm did the eco- 
nomic problem so dissolve as in the deductible dinner. 
This was the fringe he loved. He was happy the pro- 
fessors saw it once in a while. It never crossed his mind 
that some professors were sorry they had seen it at all. 


ieiiegia a... a 


Feature X” 


Mp. REILLY, director of pub- 
lic relations for Creighton 
University, Omaha, Neb., 
has produced a weekly hor- 
ror TV program and a prize- 
winning series of radio pro- 
grams. Here he muses on 
windows he has looked 
through—at eight children. 











DON’T SUPPOSE you've given much thought to win- 

dows. Like most folks you probably just look 
through them, wash them occasionally and gripe about 
the change of seasons and the resultant ceremony of the 
“storm windows.” Now, actually, there are some mighty 
interesting thoughts to be thought about windows. 

You just take a look sometime at one of those “Hu- 
manities” textbooks. They're the ones with great hunks 
of copy on religion, philosophy and polyphonic music, 
cutaway drawings of ziggurats and barrel vaults and 
eight-color plates of the French Impressionists. They 
are frightfully expensive. But in them you will find more 
than you want to know about windows. 

Of course, your knowledge might come from expe- 
rience. I recently learned that tepees and igloos have no 
windows. The former information I gleaned from a 
Union Pacific travel folder and the latter from a painful 
cinematic session with Ferber’s Ice Palace. Even if 
tepees and igloos had windows, what would there be 
to see? Just J. Carrol Naish bartering with a trapper for 
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his copper daughter or two fur-clad kids munching on 
blubber. We have better than that at our place. From 
our jelly-stained picture window you can make contact 
with an old horse in a nearby field, several small chil- 
dren (mostly ours) scrapping vigorously, shorn grass on 
the sidewalks and a Japanese kite settled in a Chinese 
elm. 

Besides this picture window (and my own bay win- 
dow), we have several bucket windows. These are 
architecturally placed so that they flood your basement 
rumpus room during the spring and summer rains. But 
they are conversation pieces. As we are swabbing the 
floor with hotel towels and foolscap, my wife frequently 
admonishes: “I thought you were going to haul more 
sand for those windows?” Of course, each time I dump a 
sack of sand in there, the kids scoop it out, and the only 
way I can retrieve any of it is to undress them at night 
and shake their garments into a beach pail. 

But I digress. I had ‘thought to converse about store 
fronts with arthritic manikins or the happy demise of 
colored windows on stairways, when I recollected a 
more important topic. 

With the population explosion upon us, more and 
more mortals will be exposed to the rectangular hospi- 
tal windows which shield herds of squalling infants 
from masses of silly countenances. I have been there, 
believe me. Eight times to be exact—not counting rela- 
tives and friends. I know whereof I speak. The title of 
this organized glowering is, in popular parlance, “The 
Baby Show.” At 4 and 8—as you can read on the pink 
and blue placard—the hospital has the slatted curtain 
raised and the show is on. 

When you visit a new mother (or even an old mother 
with a new baby), you are expected to buck the crowd 
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and peer at the blessed event. En route, you will collide 
with three young girls whose sister’s baby has them 
enchanted, several young internes ogling the nurses, a 
couple of jealous expectant mothers in cotton robes 
(who have been here 36 hours and have not delivered ) 
and all sorts of grinning husbands and awkward in- 
laws. 

Cowards hover on the outskirts and return to the 

atient’s room armed with pat phrases such as “Boy, 
that’s really a baby!” or “How did old Jeff ever produce 
a good-looking kid like that?” It is not necessary that 
you really see the baby. 

At the window, the dialogue is also predictable. 
Relatives, with their noses pressed against the glass, will 
ask the comatose husband: “Who does he look like, 
Harold? Just who does he look like?” They trade com- 
ments on individual features. Tiny hands are favorites, 
with noses, mouths and chins following. If there are no 
features worth discussion, they will remark that he 
certainly sleeps well or that he has a grand voice. When 
they have dissected their own progeny, their eyes may 
rove to other babies. This is always cricket. 

“Look at the hair on that one,” or “I wonder if that 
was a forceps delivery?” or “There’s a fat kid” are pet 
phrases. Polite spectators never neglect making a kind 
observation about the baby of the person standing next 
to them—even if the child has a nose like Cyrano. 

When your turn comes, you press a little card against 
the window pane. It reads “BABY LOOMIS” in a nice 
script superimposed on a pudgy kewpie playing with 
a can of baby food. The nurse tilts her head and you 
realize you have it upside down. She smiles tolerantly 
and then wheels an infant into view that looks for all 
the world like half of the newborn babies you have 
been staring at. This moment calls for ingenuity. You 
may smile, talk whimsically to the baby or venture a 
safe query such as: “Just who does he look like, 


} Charley?” 


An uncle of mine, being Irish and addicted, poor fel- 
low, to the drink, used to show up every night to see 
our first son. He would elbow his way to the window 
and then boast in a loud Cuchulain tone: “Look at the 
shoulders on that one. That’s my very own nephew, it 
is. Or some relative just as close. Could lick all the other 
runts in the place, I'll bet. Show ‘em your muscles, lad. 
Ha Ha, that’s the bov!” Needless to say, this made both 
my uncle and the baby very unpopular. 

My ‘big moment at the long window came with our 
first child. She was born in a Little Rock hospital toward 
the end of World War II. Help was hard to get and 
among this hospital assortment was an unfortunate 
nurse’s aid who dragged her arms like an anthropoid, 
had a Prince Valiant haircut and counted a shriek as 
her normal speaking voice. For some reason she took a 
liking to me. One of the nurses later explained that she 
loved men in uniform. I must admit I cut a gallant fig- 
ure in my summer tans replete with Good Conduct and 
American Theatre ribbons. 

As I was leaving the hospital after my initial visit, 
she rasped: “You going downtown?” I nodded and she 
continued: “Mind if I go along?” I replied: “Not if you 
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have a dime. I’m taking the streetcar.” Witty repartee 
always came naturally to me. 

She accepted my rejoinder as a token of affection, 
snapped off the bifocals—whicl made her eyes recede 
to BB-size—and joined me and another male companion 
who had thoughtfully made us a trio. We rode into 
town on separate wicker seats. She shouted personal 
questions to me across the crowded vehicle. 

“Is this your first baby? How long have you been 
married? How much weight did your wife gain? What 
does that red ribbon mean?” 

The stand-up audience enjoyed this so much, I con- 
templated ignoring the coin box and charging a talent 
fee. When she finally disembarked, she said she hoped 
to see me tomorrow. 

My male companion was able to visit his wife the next 
afternoon and he relayed this episode to my spouse. A 
nurse on duty apologized 
for the shortage of help, 
stated categorically that this 
girl was a bit mental and 
that the only way to keep 
her from making a pest of 
herself was to adopt a firm 
attitude toward her. 

Now I'm here to tell you that my wife can be firm. 
Within the half-hour she had summoned this amorous 
creature to her room and expounded to her the fact 
that she suffered terrible fits of jealousy and that she 
did not want this nameless nurse’s aide to see me again. 
Chagrined, the girl backed out humbly, like a lab as- 
sistant in a horror film. 

Unaware of this drama, I jauntily entered the hospital 
that evening and headed for The Baby Show. I was 
working my way toward the plate glass when it hap- 
pened. Our friend crept stealthily up to me and confided 
in a strident whisper: “Your wife says she wants me to 
keep away from you. She doesn’t want us seeing each 
other any more.” 

Well, you’ve seen those old mystery movies where 
the assembled suspects turn with disgust on the guilty 
party. The men looked at me with bewilderment or 
with bemused smiles. The women drew themselves up. 
I could read the thought in their minds. “The cad. And 
with his wife still in the hospital.” 

During the remainder of my wife’s stay, I never ven- 
tured to the window again. Our baby stared at sullen 
Southerners for six days. We took her home early in the 
morning and rode the freight elevator. 

The moral, I suppose, is this: avoid “Baby Shows.” 
Have a friend send a card for you from a distant town 
and plead absence. Send flowers, cards, chocolates. But 
avoid these exhibitions like a Bowery Boys movie. Men, 
in particular, are outclassed at these affairs. They are 
inexpert jostlers and poor conversationalists. Unless you 
are the husband and must be present, stay home. 

I'll go even further. If Casti Connubii is ever updated, 
I'd suggest a paragraph on the pitfall of The Baby Show. 
Either that or leave the Venetian blinds drawn sa 


manently. You'll see enough of the kid the next four 
months anyway. Rovert T. REILLY 
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State of the Question 





CONSERVATIVES, LIBERALS AND HURT FEELINGS 


When we published an editorial entitled ““Wring Out the Old” in our 
January 7 number, we certainly did not intend to offend those who 
organized the Liberal-Conservative debates between William Clancy 
and William F. Buckley. Despite the charges of our correspondents, 
we were fully aware that a series of debates, rather than a single 
Clancy-Buckley encounter, had been conducted. The wide publicity 
given this series was, in fact, what gave rise to our editorial com- 
ment. A public debate, like anything public, is open to public judg- 
ment. We stated our opinion. Here are several others from readers. 


To THE Eprror: Regretfully, I am find- 
ing it more and more difficult to read 
each succeeding issue of AMERICA. 
Normally a patient, long-suffering “con- 
servative,” I was driven, nevertheless, 
to reply to the patent inaccuracies and 
pharisaical indignation of your edito- 
rial “Wring Out the Old” (1/7). 

You give the impression that there 
was one single debate and that it ap- 
peared in the pages of Commonweal. 
As a matter of fact, there was a series 
of three debates last year between 
Messrs, Buckley and Clancy, and the 
article you read in Commonweal (seven 
pages) could not have contained the 
salient features of the debates in any 
depth. In fact, a third debate took place 
on December 18, two days after the 
issue of Commonweal in question. I 
find it quite surprising that you could 
draw such conclusions as “the debate 
faintly resembled last year’s plastic 
poinsettias ... futile little diversion ...” 
from a fragment of the series. 

I find it even more astounding that 
you are complaining about a “debate 
that is destined never to be resolved in 
agreement or in rapprochement.” Ob- 
viously, a debate that could be resolved 
when both sides agree is not a debate 
at all. And a closer examination of the 
debates (all three of them) would re- 
veal that there could be no rapproche- 
ment—but that is another question. 

Furthermore, with your most sancti- 
monious mien you have cried out, “A 
plague on both your houses!” And then 
you walked into Mr. Clancy’s house. In 
identifying yourself with his position 
you entered the debate yourself; and, 
despite your great dislike of sideshows, 
you turned your own back on the 
“high-wire stunts and elephant acts.” 
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Having condemned the debate and 
yet identified yourself with the Clancy 
claque, you commit the final insult of 
asking us to cease this “sterile” argu- 
ment and “join the human race.” On 
your side? 

It pains me to see the fearless 
“watchdog” of the Church barking and 
salivating at the gates of the “Liberal” 
kennel. Why must the Jesuits join the 
“Establishment” at all costs? Are Cath- 
olics more American when they do so? 

I am a disgruntled member of the 
“Neanderthal Right,” and I grow more 
and more dismayed when I read ar- 
ticles such as the one under discussion, 





wherein the “conservative” position is 
ridiculed by half-truths and inaccurate 
reporting. I think an apology is in or- 
der for both Messrs. Buckley and 
Clancy. 

JaMEs J. LEE 
New York, N.Y. 


To THE Eprror: Congratulations are in 
order for what I consider to be the 
most refreshing parody since the hey- 
day of the late Wolcott Gibbs. I refer, 
of course, to your hilarious “Wring Out 
the Old” in the January 7 issue. This 
editorial, which appeared to be a par- 
ody on the result of a collaboration be- 
tween Mrs. Roosevelt and the entire 


staff of Commonweal, was the best ar. 
gument I've read to justify the political, 
social, economic and theological posi- 
tions of William F. Buckley. 

I especially relished your use of the 
sleight-of-hand illustration, so dear to 
the heart of this constant reader of Mrs, 
R. You first mention that the “two 
debaters are eloquent spokesmen for 
their respective ‘sides’.” Then, you oh | 
so casually mention “a letter from a 
Cardinal Mindszenty Club in New Eng- 
land, denouncing us as infiltrated b 
Communists.” Now, if the reader has 
been paying attention, he'll know which 
nasty debater sides with those who de- 
nounce the editors of AMERICA as Com-4 
munist. Is it Mr. Clancy? No, guess 
again! 

I trust you will continue this inno- 
vation in your hitherto stodgy (but 
there are those of us who love you) 


little magazine. And please, commend | 


that writer who described Mr. Clancy’s 
position as “nuanced and positive.” I 
haven't heard anything as pompously 
absurd since th last time David Suss- 
kind opened his mouth! 

WituiaM F. Gavin 
Jersey City, N.]. 


To THE Epiror: The editorial “Wring 
Out the Old” (1/7) on the Clancy- 
Buckley debates was anything but an 
example of good journalism. It labored 
under the weight of inaccurate report- 
ing and careless appraisal. The flippant 
innuendoes were born of ignorance of 
the facts. The piece was a distinct dis- 
service to the lay apostolate. 

There were four debates, not merely 
one. What America read in the Com- 
monweal was simply the opening state- 
ments of the two speakers in one of the 
debates. An hour-and-a-half of rapid- 
fire challenge and counterchallenge, 
plus vigorous questioning from the 
floor, followed the 20-minute presenta- 
tion. 

The audience (800 on each occa- 
sion) profited greatly from these de- 
bates, in spite of an evident lack of a 
concise definition of the terms liberal 
and conservative. 

I know. I happened to be present at 
all four sessions. Unfortunately, AMER- 
Ica was not. Your distortion of the pic- 
ture was deplorable. 

The snide reference to the “Holy 
Name circuit” reflects the smug attitude 
of ivory-tower intellectualism. Nor is 
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it in any way factual. To cover ex- 
penses, copies of these debates were 
made available to the public. Requests 
for transcripts in type and on tape are 
coming in from universities, libraries, 
editors—all classes of citizens—from all 
over the country and some even from 


abroad. 


For this, AMERIcA would read Jim’ 


Colaianni, program chairman, a zealous 
but modest young Catholic lawyer, “out 
of the human race.” 

Are we to infer likewise from the 
intemperate editorial that “all the high- 
wire stunts and elephant acts are going 
full tilt under the big top” in the pages 
of America while the Commonweal 
(which printed a portion of one de- 
bate) is “standing around watching 
this futile little diversion under the 
side benches”? 

Neither Buckley nor Clancy are 
trained theologians. But I would wager 
either one of them could “take on” 
your editorial writer in debate and 
show him that there is still a great deal 
of significance, and certainly nation- 
wide interest, in an attempt to clarify 
the issues. 

A tremendous amount of self-sacri- 
ficing effort went into the promotion 
of this truly remarkable, pioneering 
lay venture. Rev. Edward Holleran, 
O.F.M., pastor of St. Leo’s Church, is 
deserving of unstinted praise for his 
generous cooperation and encourage- 
ment. I think AMERICA owes Father 
Holleran and his lay committee an 
apology. 

WILLIAM J. SMITH, S.J. 
Jersey City, N.]J. 


To THE Eprror: Your editorial on cer- 
tain aspects of the recent Buckley- 
Clancy debates (promoted by the writ- 
er as a member of the sponsoring or- 
ganization, St. Leo’s Holy Name Soci- 
ety, East Paterson, N.J.) facetiously rele- 
gates the presentation of these ex- 
changes to a mere “performance” status. 
I respectfully take issue. 

You say, “So why criticize? Why? 
Because the debate . . . is hopelessly 
confused from the outset by the words 
‘liberal’ and ‘conservative’ and by the 
heady and unhinging emotions with 
which they are charged.” 

I agree that the terminology is a 
source of great confusion and that per- 
haps the debates might have been more 
happily presented on the basis of “op- 
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posing points of view.” Nevertheless, 
it was anticipated by the sponsors that 
the necessary distinctions would be 
made by the moderator and the prin- 
cipals. 

Mr. Clancy’s painstaking—almost he- 
roic—effort to sweep this oversimplifi- 
cation of terms into the rhetorical ash 
can and thereby attempt to reach the 
audience (consisting largely of parti- 
san Buckley followers) should not be 
downgraded merely on the ground that 
a definition of terms was indicated, nor 
on the further ground that the program 
was conducted in the “stylized form” of 
formal debate. 

What's wrong with formal debate? If 
the debate is “hopelessly confused” 
from the start, then we have slipped 
into an atmosphere of despair. I hold 
that the rebuilding of the social order 
according to a Christian image can- 
not be accomplished in an atmosphere 
of despair. We should not be embar- 
rassed to the point of despair by our 
intramural squabbles. 

You conclude your editorial com- 
ment with the line: “Hasn’t the time 
come to phase out this sterile argu- 
ment among ourselves and join the 
human race?” May I remind you that 
Mr. Clancy and the school he represents 
have long since joined the human race, 
and we speak to our co-religionists out 
of this orientation. But so long as some 
of our co-religionists in these matters 
take refuge in the social doctrine of the 
Tablet, Our Sunday Visitor and other 
“official organs,” we will continue to be 
a long way from a phasing-out stage 
of this argument. Nevertheless, my own 
treasury of guarded hopes for change 
embraces not only the Tablet and Our 
Sunday Visitor but Mr. Buckley and 
National Review as well. 

JAMEs F. CoLAIANNI 
East Paterson, N.J. 


To tHE Eprror: Your choice of Mr. 
Clancy over Mr. Buckley in the Com- 
monweal debate is a source of gratifica- 
tion. Mr. Clancy, having something to 
say, said it. Mr. Buckley, having some- 
one to oppose, gunned him and all his 
supposed ilk, vigorously and with scat- 
tered shot. Mr. Buckley’s National Re- 
view status makes him a professed an- 
tagonist of the forward march of his- 
tory, and so he is bound to sound a bit 
negative most of the time; but in this 
debate he demonstrated that he is more 


" concerned to oppose the liberals than 


to expand the positive content of his 
own conservative doctrine. His use of 
“febrile” to describe Donald McDon- 
ald is interesting from a rhetorician’s 
point of view. But scarcely accurate. 

James H. Bowman, S.J. 
West Baden Springs, Ind. 


To THE Eprtor: If Mr. Clancy and Mr. 
Buckley go home and stop talking in 
one another’s presence, as your admir- 
able editorial suggests, we will miss 
them. (One can’t say that they have 
ever been talking to one another, for 
that would imply a conscious effort at 
communication. ) 

The flying sparks from their argu- 
ments titillate, but they don’t burn any- 
one. We who sit in Mr. Clancy’s corner 
shiver when Mr. Buckley unleashes his 
rhetorical right, but we know that when 
the round is over our man’s cerebrating 
left will have prevailed. At least, that’s 
the way it will look to us. 

Actually, of course, the whole contest 
is imaginary shadowboxing around the 
edges of the ring. As your editorialist 
suggests, it’s time for Catholics to stop 
“standing around watching this futile 
little diversion under the side benches, 
while all the high-wire stunts and the 
elephant acts are going full tilt under 
the big top.” But it was such fun while 
it lasted. 

KATHARINE BYRNE 
Chicago, IIl. 


To THE Epitor: With respect to your 
discussion of the Buckley-Clancy de- 
bates in your editorial “Wring Out the 
Old” (1/7), I feel that in deprecating 
these debates—or “dialogues,” if you 
prefer—and urging us to watch the main 
show under the “big top” you tragically 
miss the point. 

The whole question of liberal vs. 
conservative is essentially bound up 
with the way one looks at and inter- 
prets the great happenings and issues 
in the world today. In other words, 
one’s judgment on world events is defi- 
nitely determined in most instances by 
one’s point of view, whether liberal or 
conservative. 

To illustrate without attempting the 
difficult task of defining the terms lib- 
eral and conservative, one may note 
that most liberal publications (the New 
York Times, the Washington Post, etc.) 
favored or viewed with great tolerance 
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Fidel Castro’s accession to power in 
Cuba. On the other hand, the National 
Review has consistently maintained 
that Castro was a Communist or at 
least a willing accomplice of the Com- 
munists. 

For the most part the liberal atti- 
tude, or that of what has been aptly 
termed the “Liberal Establishment,” on 
our relations with Russia—especially 
during the Roosevelt era, and even in 
the Cold War period—has often been 
erroneous in the extreme. You had oc- 
casion to lament this recently in the 
issue which contained the editorial un- 
der discussion. 

VINCENT P. MACQUEENEY 
Arlington, Va. 


To THE Eprtor: Never call a ship a 
boat or describe a portrait as a picture. 
It is not done by those who know. 
Never greet a bachelor as a liberal be- 
cause you think him free and sometimes 
even free and easy. Tags and the names 
we call people have their own peculiar 
connotations, and today a liberal is 
hardly considered to be free and seldom 
is relaxed enough to be free and easy. 

Time was when a liberal could be 
spotted by the liberties he took, and he 
took them generously with the Scrip- 
tures, metaphysics, ordinary conven- 
tions and traditional morals. He was 
truly heroic, in a classical sort of way, 
in his utter disdain for authority wher- 
ever he encountered it. In church, in 
school, in public and in private he was 
the beatnik of his 18th-century gener- 
ation. 

In time, however, he grew up and 
achieved respectability, for his free en- 
terprise paid off in handsome profits 
untouched by any taxing arm of gov- 
ernment. He regarded himself as lib- 
erated from the controls of government, 
the restraints of competition and the re- 
sponsibilities of justice and charity. At 
about this point he thought he had con- 
quered all the foes of human aspira- 
tions and was ready to open the gates 
of the city to new science, new arts and 
a new age of the individual man. (Re- 
member that Kant, Locke and Adam 
Smith were all good liberals.) 

There was just one hitch. In backing 
away from creeds and in fighting shy of 
tyrants, the liberal stumbled into the 
meshes of the industrial machine and 
became enslaved to the capitalistic sys- 
tem. He quickly saw that unless he 
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could liberate himself from the fetters 
of poverty, the indignities of assembly 
lines and the ravages of social inequali- 
ties, there was little hope of ushering 
in a golden age of freedom. (Marx, you 
will recall, prided himself on being a 
liberal. ) 

And so the liberator of the citizenry 
set his heart on becoming the liberator 
of the worker, freeing him from the ex- 
ploitations of his fellow liberals. This 
was fine, except that in selecting an ac- 
complice he chose the liberal state he 
had created to do the dirty work. To 
curtail the abuses of classical liberalism 
the new liberal marshaled all the politi- 
cal forces available to force atonement 
and institute reform. Where such forces 
were not available, he created them. 
Unlike his forbears who felt that “that 
government is best which governs least,” 
he justified and applied the coercive and 
distributive functions of the state. 


Whereas they had gloried in a rugged 





a 
individualism, he exulted in his social 
anonymity and yearned to be absorbed 
in the togetherness of the masses. 

All in all, the only heritage he car- 
ried away from original liberalism was 
his inborn propensity to revolt, to re- 
form, to liberate something or other. 
In all the rest he is something of a 
maverick. 

Our moden so-called conservative is 
just as much an anomaly. He too springs 
from the stock of 18th-century liberal- 
isrn, holds the same tenet of inevitable 
progress, subscribes to the same prin- 
ciples of freedom and equality, protests 
the same regard for the dignity of the 
human person. But he wants to remedy 
the abuses of the system without tam- 
pering with the system. He wants peo- 
ple to be free, but not to be made free. 
He would like government to be vigor- 
ous in the enforcement of its laws, but 
avoid intruding as a third party in 
every human relationship. He is sure 
that the inherent good will and reason- 
ableness of men, if given time to oper- 
ate, will bring sounder solutions to all 
problems than the state can supply. 


In some respects, therefore, the con- 
servative is more entitled to be called 
a liberal than his present counterpart, 
for he is truer to the original liberalistic 
view that the greatest threat of human 
freedom is the encroaching authority of 
the state. 

Were the modern conservative to in- 
sist on his liberal title, the world of 
journalism would have to invent a new 
appellation for the modern liberal. 
Could we, perhaps, call him a “publi- 
can,” since he so favors the authority of 
the state? Then shouldn’t we be forced 
to call the conservative a “sinner”? 

Paut A. WoELFL, s.j. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


To tHE Eprror: In your editorial 
“Wring Out the Old” (1/7) concerning 
a recent Clancy-Buckley liberal-conserv- 
ative debate printed by the Common- 
weal (12/16/60), you state that it is 
“hopelessly confused from the outset 
by the very words ‘liberal’ and ‘con- 
servative’ and by the heady and unhing- 
ing emotions. . . .” You also state that 
“this whole business of undefined lib- 
eral-conservative Catholic cockfighting 
has become extremely tiresome, at least 
to some of us.” 

I think it important to point out 
others of us to whom the liberal-conserv- 
ative controversy is not hopelessly con- 
fusing or excessively emotional or tire- 
some: Leo XIII and his encyclicals 
Libertas Praestantissimum and Rerum 
Novarum; Popes and bishops since then 
who have repeatedly condemned clas- 
sical Liberalism; Pius XII and Humani 
Generis with its warning against reli- 
gious Liberalism; Kevin Corrigan in the 
current January issue of the Catholic 
World; Dr. Thomas Neill in the cur- 
rent January issue of the Sign. I espe- 
cially recommend the latter article as 
being filled with definitions and as not 
tiresome and not too old. 

I do not think that a discussion of 
liberalism-conservatism is a “futile lit- 
tle diversion under the side benches” in 
relation to our political parties. I hope 
that it is not a hopeless and tiresome 
task for the editors of AMERica to de- 
fend themselves against the attacks 
which continue to be made on their 
stands on liberal-conservative matters. 
Certainly we should all try to avoid 
“heady and unhinging emotions.” 

Wo. G. Downing, s.]. 
St. Marys, Kan. 
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WE HOLD THESE TRUTHS By John Courtney Murray, S.J. 
Sheed & Ward, $5.00 


GO TO HEAVEN By Fulton J. Sheen McGraw-Hill, $4.50 


NO LITTLE THING By Elizabeth Ann Cooper 
: Doubleday, $3.95 
A NUN WITH A GUN By Eddie Doherty Bruce, $3.50 


THE DIVINE MILIEU By Pierre Teilhard de Chardin 
Harper, $3.00 


A BOOK OF PRIVATE PRAYER By Hubert van Zeller 
Templegate, $3.25 


DISPUTED QUESTIONS By Thomas Merton 
Farrar, Straus & Cudahy, $3.95 


THE CATHOLIC MARRIAGE MANUAL By George A. Kelly 
Random House, $4.95 


MARY WAS HER LIFE By Sister Mary Pierre, R.S.M. 
Benziger, $3.95 


DR. THOMAS DOOLEY: THREE GREAT BOOKS 
Farrar, Straus & Cudahy, $5.00 


AND MARK FOR NOTICE" 





Fiction 





Teresa, by Frank Baker (Coward-McCann. $3.95). Making superb 
use of the flash-back technique, Mr. Baker draws the picture of a 
headstrong woman, who, throughout a long life, fought a losing 
battle to avoid God. 


The Other End of the Bridge, by Una Troy (Dutton. $3.50). A rollick- 
ing tale of a feud between two Irish villages that contains some keen 
social criticism under all the humor. 


The Inspector, by Jan de Hartog (Atheneum. $4). A finely told tale 
of pursuit. A Dutch police officer enables a Jewish girl to get to 
her promised land in Palestine and finds himself in turn being pur- 
sued by the Hound of Heaven. 


POUL LUA 


The Book-Log is compiled from monthly re- 
ports supplied by the stores listed. The ten 
books mentioned most frequently are rated 
according to a point system that reflects 
both a book's popularity and its relative im- 
portance. 








General 





Margaret Roper, by £. E. Reynolds (Kenedy. $3.95). At long last 
the favorite daughter of St. Thomas More gets her remarkably inter- 
esting life well told in these pages. 

Now We Are Enemies, by Thomas Fleming (St. Martin's. $5). A study 
of how the Battle of Bunker Hill came about. The battle scenes are 
especially gripping. 

Shadows in the Grass, by /sck Dinesen (Random House. $3). Vivid 
sketches of Africa and its natives of almost fifty years ago. 
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AKRON, Grismer Brothers & Co., Inc., 272 S. 
High St. 

ALBUQUERQUE, Catholic Centre, 422 Copper 
Avenue. N.W,. 

BALTIMORE, Helicon Book Shop, 231 Park 
Avenue 

Boston, Benziger Bros., Inc., 95 Summer 
Street 
Matthew F. Sheehan Co., 22 Chauncy St. 

CuHIcAGO, The Thomas More Association, 210 
W. Madison St. 

CINCINNATI, Benziger Bros., Inc., 429 Main St. 
Frederick Pustet Co., Inc., 210 E. 4th St. 

CLEVELAND, Catholic Book Store, 1789 E. 11th 


St. 

CoLumBus, Cathedral Book Shop, 205 E. 
Broad St. 

DENVER, James Clarke Church Goods House, 
1633 Tremont Place 

Detroit, E. J. McDevitt Co., 1230 Washing- 
ton Blvd. 
Van Antwerp Catholic Library and Pamphlet 
Shop. 1232 Washington Blvd. 

GRAND Rapips. McGough & Son Co., 40 Divi- 
sion Ave. A. 

HARRISBURG, The Catholic Shop, 410 No. 
Third St. 4 

HartrorD. Catholic Library of Hartford, 125 
Market St 

HoLyoKE, Catholic Lending Library, 94 Suf- 
folk St. 

Houston, Marv Regina, Inc., 1617 Main St. 

INDIANAPOLIS. Catholic Supply House, 119 S. 
Meridian St. 

Kansas City, Mo., Catholic Community Book- 
shop, 301 E. Armour Blvd. 

Los ANGELES, C. F. Horan Co., 120 W. 2nd 
S 


ot. 
LoutsviLLeE, Rogers Church Goods Co., 129 S. 


4 


; st. 
MILWAUKEE, The Church Mart, 779 N. Water 
S 


ot. 

MINNEAPOLIS, Catholic Gift Shop, 37 South 
&th St. 

MONTREAL, Campion Book Shop Ltd., 1624 
St. Catherine St. West 

NASHVILLE, St. Mary’s Book Store, 598 Dead- 
erick St. 

New Haven, St. Thomas More Gift Shop, 
110? Chapel St. 

New Or.EANS, Catholic Book Store, 350 Ba- 
ronne St. 

—_ York, Benziger Bros., Inc., 6-8 Barclay 


Mt. 
P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 12 Barclay St. 
Frederick Pustet Co., 14 Barclay St. 
OKLAHOMA City, St. Thomas More Book Stall, 
320 N.W. 2nd St. 
Onrawa, The Guild Book Shop, 15 Metcalfe 
t 


PHILADELPHIA, The Peter Reilly Co., 131 N. 
13th St. 
H. F. Steel Co., 35 South 13th St. 

PitTsBURGH, Kirner’s Catholic Book Store, 309 
Market St. 

PORTLAND. OreE., Catholic Book & Church 
Supply Co.. 314 S.W. Washington St. 

— Religious Goods Shop, 123 N. 8th 
ot. 

ROCHESTER. Trant’s. Inc., 96 Clinton Ave. No. 

St. Louts, B. Herder Book Co., 15-17 South 
Broadway 

St. PauL, The E. M. Lohmann Co., 413 Sib- 
lev St. 

SAN Dreco, O’Connors, 1260 Fourth Ave. 

SAN Francisco, The O'Connor Co., Inc., 349 
Sutter St. 
Tunipero Serra Shop. 157 Maiden Lane 

SCRANTON. Diocesan Guild Studios, 309 Wy- 
oming Ave. 

SEATTLE. The Kaufer Co., 1904 Fourth Ave. 

SouTtH BEND, Aauinas Library & Book Shop, 
110 E. La Salle Ave. 

SPOKANE. De Sales Catholic Book Shop, 10 S. 
Wall St. ; 

ToLepo. John A. Reger Catholic Supply House, 
712 Madison Ave. 

Vancouver, B.C., B. C. Curley, Catholic Sup- 
plies, 563 Hamilton St. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., William J. Gallery & 
Co., 718 11th St. 

WESTMINSTER, Mp. The Newman Bookshop, 

WHEELING, Corcoran’s Church Goods, 32 12th 


St. 

Wicnita, Catholic Bookshop, Inc., 251 No. 
Main Street 

WINNIPEG, MAN., F. J. Tomkin Co., Ltd., 103 
Princess St. 
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BOOKS 





Books for Lenten Reading 


To provide you with the best thinking 
about books to help make Lent a more 
fruitful preparation for the glory of 
Easter, AMERICA wrote to seven maga- 
zines especially dedicated to aspects of 
spiritual life and asked their editors to 
select five titles from the large output of 
spiritual books during the past year. 
Here is the roster of the books they 
commend. Those that have been re- 
viewed at length in our pages are 
starred (*), with a reference to the is- 
sue of America in which they were 
treated. 


*All Lost in Wonder, by Walter J. 
Burghardt, S.J. (Newman. $3.50). See 
Am. 8/27/60, p. 581. 


*The Book of Mary, by Henri Daniel- 
Rops (Hawthorn. $4.95). See Am. 
3/19/60, p.740. 


*Catholic Viewpoint on Church and 
State, by Jerome G. Kerwin (Hanover 
House. $3.50). See Am. 7/30/60, 
p. 498. 


Christ and the Christian, by Robert W. 
Gleason, S.J. (Sheed & Ward. $3). This 
is a remarkably penetrating and clear 
outline of what it means to be “in 
Christ,” with excellent emphasis on the 
dynamism of the Mystical Body. 


Christian Initiation, by Louis Bouyer 
(Macmillan. $3.50). Starting with an 
examination of what Freudians and 
Marxists have made of the “experience 
of God,” Fr. Bouyer goes on to. discuss 
the intervention of God in human his- 
tory and climaxes his deep considera- 
tion with a superb treatment of the fact 
and significance of the Incarnation. 


*Disputed Questions, by Thomas Mer- 
ton (Farrar, Straus & Cudahy. $3.95). 
See Am. 1/21/61, p. 526. 


*The Divine Milieu, by Pierre Teilhard 
de Chardin, S.J. (Harper. $3.50). See 
Am. 11/12/60, p. 224. 


*The Four Loves, by C. S. Lewis (Har- 
court, Brace & World. $3.75). See Am. 
9/3/60, p. 601. 


Hammer and Fire, by Raphael Simon, 
O.C.S.0. (Kenedy. $3.95). Fr. Ra- 
phael’s treatment of the whole sweep 
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of the spiritual life takes on added sig- 
nificance from the fact that he was a 
practicing psychiatrist before his con- 
version and entrance into the Trappists. 
The book is notable for its insistence 
on the joy to be found in the cultivation 
and continued practice of a deep spirit- 
ual life. 


I Believe, by Jean Mouroux (Sheed & 
Ward. $2.75). With the same profun- 
dity that marked his earlier and classic 
The Meaning of Man, Fr. Mouroux 
here examines the full implications of 
the act of faith. 


*The Last Hours of Jesus, by Ralph 
Gorman, C.P. (Sheed & Ward. $3.95). 
See Am. 2/27/60, p. 648. 


Love and Grace in Marriage, by H. 
Caffarel (Fides. $3.95). This little book 








The Jury 


RaBAN HATHORN, 0.S.B., editor, 
Marriage (St. Meinrad, Indi- 
ana). 

JaMes J. Lyncu, s.J., associate edi- 
tor, The Messenger of the Sa- 
cred Heart (New York). 

RONALD ROLOFF, 0.S.B., managing 
editor, Sponsa Regis (St. John’s 
Abbey, Collegeville, Minn.). 

GiLBERT RoxsurcH, 0.P., literary 
editor, Cross and Crown (St. 
Rose Priory, Dubuque, Iowa). 

RAYMOND A. TARTRE, S.S.S., edi- 
tor, Emmanuel (New York). 








R. F. Situ, s.j., editor, Review 
for Religious (St. Mary’s Col- 
lege, St. Marys, Kan.). 

BROTHER VICTOR, 0.C.D., business 
manager, Spiritual Life (Mil- 
waukee). 
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is made up of essays on the acquisition 
of greater spiritual depth in and 
through marriage. 


*New Testament Reading Guide. Here 
are 14 booklets which cover the whole 
of the New Testament, by members of 
the Catholic Biblical Association of 
America (Liturgical Press. 30¢ each). 
See Am. 12/17/60. 


Pauline Mysticism, by Alfred Wiken- 
hauser (Herder & Herder. $4.50). This 


is a scholarly treatment of mysticism in 
a rather loose sense, namely, “not as a 
personal privilege granted to a chosen 
few .. . but as a precious gift God gives 
to every Christian.” 


*Peter Claver: Saint of the Slaves, by 
Angel Valtierra, S.J. (Newman. $4.75) 
See Am. 6/11/60, p. 359. 


*The Resurrection, by F. X. Durrwell 
(Sheed & Ward. $6). See Am. 2/4/61, 
p. 603. 


St. Catherine of Siena, by Blessed Ray- 
mond of Capua (Kenedy. $4.95). Told 
with humor and a fine sense of the 
contemporary scene, this life of the 
great 14th-century saint was written by 
her friend and confessor. It is a classic 
portrait of one holy person as seen by 
another. The translation by George 
Lamb admirably preserves the simplic- 
ity of the original. 


- *Francois de Sales, by Michael de la 


Bedoyere (Harper. $4). See this issue, 
on a following page. 


*St. Francis de Sales: Selected Letters, 
ed. by Elisabeth Stopp (Harper. $5). 


See this issue, on a following page. 


*St. Ignatius of Loyola, by George 
Papasogli (St. Paul Publications. $4). 
See Am. 11/26/60, p. 318. 


*Saints of Russia, by Constantin de 
Grunwald (Macmillan. $3.50). See Am. 
9/24/60, p.721. 


*The Science of the Cross, by Edith 
Stein, transl. by Hilda Graef (Regnery 
$4.75). See Am. 6/25/60, p. 398. 


The Spiritual Teaching of the New 
Testament, by Jules Lebreton, S.J. 
(Newman. $5.50). This is a scholarly 
exploration of the teachings of ascetical 
and mystical theology as they lie in 
seed in the Gospel of our Lord. James 
E. Whalen translated it from the 14th 
French edition. 


*Theological Dimensions of the Lit- 
urgy, by Cyprian Vagaggini, O.S.B., 
transl. by Leonard J. Doyle (Liturgical 
Press. $3.85). See AM. 2/27/60, p. 650. 


Tour of the Summa, by Paul J. Glenn 
(Herder. $5). The late Msgr. Glenn 
provides here for professional and be- 
ginner alike what he calls “neither a 
digest nor a translation nor a selection 
of basic questions, but a journey 
through the entire Summa that fur- 
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who has said of this book: “If I were 
rich, I would get a copy for every semi- 
narian and keep copies on hand for lay 
friends, Catholic and non-Catholic.” 
Haroxp C. GARDINER 


THE MIND OF AN ARCHBISHOP 
By Most Rev. Karl J. Alter. Pub. by the 
Archdiocese of Cincinnati. 406p. $6 


In the popular game of pinning labels 
on people a perennial tactic is to clas- 
sify them as either “liberal” or “con- 
servative.” Archbishop Alter is safe 
from such a dichotomy. This collection 
of his speeches and writings reflects his 
own practice of some sage advice which 
he passes on to teachers, quoting Alex- 
ander Pope: “Be not the first by whom 
the new is tried, nor yet the last to 
lay the old aside.” 

The relationship of man to God and 
society provides the theme for these 
thoughtful selections. In them the au- 
thor reveals his own rigorous intellec- 
tual and spiritual pursuit of the ob- 
jective which he commends to college 
students: “Sentire cum ecclesia.” 

Among the questions learnedly dis- 
cussed in this volume are relations be- 
tween Church and State; Catholic ed- 
ucation; the problem of peace in the 
world divided ideologically; needed 
improvements in the social and eco- 
nomic order; the problem of mobilizing 
an apparently tardy Catholic laity; and 
the respective roles of Pope, bishop, 
priest and laity in the Church and the 
world today. 

Archbishop Alter notes that the over- 
riding issues of our time are in the 
political, social and economic order. 
For those involved in these areas he 
provides invaluable material. Discuss- 
ing the economic order, His Excellency 
reminds us that Christian democracy 
means that the common good must take 
precedence over individual advantage. 
While we have carried this principle 
far in establishing political democracy, 
economic democracy still lags way be- 
hind. The limitations of present-day 
collective bargaining became evident in 
the last steel strike. The author dis- 
cusses the problems raised by the ad- 
mittedly vague concept of Industry 
Councils. By way of a concrete ap- 
proach he recommends exploring the 
possibilities of following the pattern set 
by the Federal Bank system, an effec- 
tive example of combined private en- 
terprise and public operation. 

Discussing aid to the schools, the 
Archbishop delineates the central issue 
in the controversy. The claim to public 
aid, he points out, is based not on any 
right of the schools but on the inherent 


rights of parents to direct the educa- 
tion of their children. For aid on the 
college and university level, His Excel- 
lency supports a scholarship system pat- 
terned on the G.I. Bill of Rights, which 
has created a legal precedent. 

On the problem of producing high 
scholarship among Catholics, Arch- 
bishop Alter wisely suggests that one 
of the first steps is to recognize the 
limitations on our effort in the field of 
Catholic education. We should do for 
our students, he proposes, precisely 
those things which no one else can do, 
leaving to the great secular universities 
the things which our resources do not 
permit us to do well. Our concentration 


should be on the humanities, history, ! 


philosophy, theology and the social 
sciences. 

Among many pertinent comments on 
the lay apostolate His Excellency states 
that the chief task of lay organizations 
today is to know the mind of the 
Church. The wide distribution of this 
volume would be a most helpful step 
in that direction. 

Davin O’SHEA 


MAILMAN, U.S.A. 
By William C. Doherty. McKay. 308p. 
$4.50 


Many people for whom the names 
Meany or Reuther evoke the image of 
those demons called trade unions rarely, 
if ever, when they receive their daily 
mail from the devoted and_ usually 
cheerful local mail carrier, realize that 
he may be a card-carrying member of 
the National Association of Letter Car- 
riers. Yet it is one of our oldest trade 
unions, having been founded in Milwau- 
kee in 1889, just three years after the 
American Federation of Labor was or- 
ganized. Its membership now is 125,000. 

There are those who believe that 
trade unions are founded primarily for 
companionship and such gentle things, 
but the author, who is president of the 
NALC, is not of this school. His long 
list of abuses and reigns of spiteful ter- 
ror to which the letter carriers have 
been subjected through the years proves 
that these men formed their organiza- 
tion for mutual protection. That the 
membership has been more than unusu- 
ally appreciative of this protection from 
the whims and frustrations of bureau- 
cratic tyrants is well proved by the 
financial aid volunteered by members 
when the International Union encoun- 
tered serious and threatening money 
troubles. Even the more publicized un- 
ions would find it difficult to match 
these examples of member loyalty. 

As becomes the president of an or- 
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WE HOLD THESE TRUTHS 
by 

John Courtney Murray, S.J. 

—Prominent theologian's 

views on the role of Catho 

lics in a pluralistic society 


Pub. Price, $5.00 


CHRIST IN RUSSIA 


by Helene Iswolsky 

—A book that one must 
read and assimilate to 
speak with authority on 
Russia. Pub. Price, $3.95 


THE SECRET OF DREAMS 
by Pedro Mesequer, S.J. 
—A serious contribution to 
the study of psychology, 
morality and spirituality of 
dreams. Pub. Price, $4.75 


IMMIGRANT SAINT 

by Pietro Di Donato 

—A life of St. Francis 
Xavier Cabrini. Pub. Price, 
$4.95 ; 


THE CONVERSION OF 
AUGUSTINE 

by Romano Guvardini 
—Augustine revealed as the 
struggling, growing Chris- 
tian (With paperback ‘‘Con 
fessions'). Pub. Price, for 


both, $4.30 


IDEA OF CATHOLICISM 
by Walter J. Burghardt, S.J 
& William F. Lynch, S.J 
—The processes of thought 
which articulate the doc- 
trines of the active faith of 


NO LITTLE THING 

by Elizabeth Ann Cooper 
—A prite-winning novel 
about a priest's struggle for 
his soul. Pub. Price, $3.95 


LAY SIEGE TO HEAVEN 
by Louis de Wohl 

—A novel of St. Catherine 
of Siena. Pub. Price, $4.50 


THE BOOK OF MARY 

by Henri Daniel-Rops 

—A careful, informative ac 
count of what we know 
about the Virgin Mary. Pub 
Price, $4.95 








Catholics. Pub. Price, $6.00 


by joining the original Catholic Book Club NOW! 


Now Get The Books You Want—Easily And At Low Cost 


The books described above are ones you have read about, 
heard discussed—ones you have felt you “must read.” No 
need to wait any longer. Now you can get these books 
easily—and at low cost—much below the publisher’s price. 
The books on this page are typical of the quality new titles 
you can obtain as a member of the Catholic Book Club. As 
a member each month you will receive a description of a 
new book offered to you at the low price of $2.98 (plus 
small handling charge). 


No Obligation To Buy Any Specific Number Of Books 


The Catholic Book Club does not oblige a member to buy 
any specific number of books in a given period of time— 
as is the case with other book clubs. You will receive a free 
subscription to the monthly Newsletter in which the selec- 
tion of the coming month is described by a competent critic. 
This gives you the opportunity to decide whether or not you 
want the book. If you wish the book sent, you do nothing. 
The book will be forwarded with an invoice for $2.98 (plus 
a small handling charge). Should you decide against the 


book, or wish to substitute a previous selection, or other 
titles from among the books mentioned in the Newsletter, 
you merely return the card supplied with the Newsletter, 
indicating your wishes. And you may cancel your member- 
ship at any time. 


You Are Assured Of Quality And High Moral Tone 


The Catholic Book Club, the original book service by 
mail for Catholics, consistently offers members important, 
well-written books on a variety of subjects. A service of the 
editors of AMERICA, the Catholic Book Club boasts a selec- 
tion board of educators, writers and critics headed by Fr. 
Harold C. Gardiner, S.J., nationally recognized literary 
editor of AMERICA. 


How To Become A Member Of The Catholic Book Club 


You may begin your membership by filling out the insert 
card alongside. Be sure to indicate which two books you 
wish sent to you from the titles described on this page at 
this special price. No payment need be made now. Your two 
books will be mailed to you promptly. 


Mail Insert Card in This Issue Today! 
CATHOLIC BOOK CLUB, 920 Broadway, New York 10, N.Y. 


A division of the America Press 








ganization of letter carriers, Mr. Doherty 
devotes the final chapter of his book to 
recommendations to the boss, the Post 
Office Department. Among his sugges- 
tions is his plea, not that the Inspection 
Service be abolished, but that the postal 
inspectors be restricted to performing 
their proper functions of policemen and 
bank examiners and not be postal ad- 
ministrators. A surprising recommenda- 
tion is that the Post Office Department 
set up grievance machinery similar to 
that existing in American industry. 
There is, according to the author, no 
way at present by which an employe 
can get an impartial review of a disci- 
plinary action against him except to go 
through the expensive and time-consum- 
ing machinery of the Federal courts. 


This will prove a very interesting 
book for the general reader. Written in 
folksy style, it gives not only the facts 
of life as they concern a Government 
employes’ union but tells the story with- 
out bitterness. 

BROTHER JUSTIN 


THE WORD OF GOD IN THE 
WORLD OF TODAY 

By Hilda Graef. Hanover House. 138p. 
$2.95 


Hilda Graef’s understanding of modern 
man’s intellectual needs qualifies her to 
explore these needs and seek to satisfy 
them. Her pages abound with percep- 
tive allusions to the philosophers who 
have offered stones instead of bread to 


Here are the new 


“Making the 
world’s finest 
Catholic 
literature 
available to all” 


Doubleday Image Books 


THE THIRD REVOLUTION 

Karl Stern. A_ brilliant exposition on the 
need for reconciling and integrating psychiatry 
and religion in our present day. a 4 


WE DIE STANDING UP 

Dom Hubert van Zeller, O.S.B. A renowned 
Benedictine monk counsels readers on how 
to achieve spiritual perfection and happiness. 
Refreshing social, ethical and moral medita- 
tions. (Orig. $2. D115 65¢ 


THE WHITE FATHERS 

Glenn D. Kittler. The inspiring story of the 
White Fathers in Africa and their labors help- 
ing the natives build schools, clinics, churches, 
farms, and orphanages. Iustrated. (Orig. 
$5.00) 95¢ 


SAINT AMONG SAVAGES 

Francis Talbot, SJ. The biography of Father 
Isaac Jogues — the intrepid pioneer and ad- 
venturer missioner — who brought Christian- 
ity to the American Indians. Sis $4.00) 


$1.45 
THE DIVINE PITY 


Gerald Vann, O.P. The author of Heart of 
Man considers the social implications of the 
beatitudes against the background of the love 
of God. (Orig. $2.75) D109 75¢ 


SPIRITUAL CANTICLE 


St. John of the Cross. A sublime work in the 
literature of mysticism, in which St. John’s 
extraordinary tic vision is magnificently 
demonstrated. Translated by E. Allison Peers. 

D110 $1.45 


STAGE OF FOOLS 


Charles A. Brady. A magnificent novel about 
Sir Thomas More, set _against the pomp and 
pageantry of Tudor England. ot, ig. $395) 


WE HAVE BEEN FRIENDS TOGETHER 
and ADVENTURES IN GRACE 


Raissa Maritain. The memoirs of a gifted 
writer, lecturer and scholar recounting her 
ages toward, and adventures in grace, and 

r part in recent French mee history. 
(Orig. 2 vols. $5.75) D114 $1.25 


At all booksellers DOUBLEDAY IMAGE BOOKS, Garden City, N. Y. 
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men hungering for truth. Her solu- 
tions, when based on past history and 
contemporary facts, are illuminating 
and rewarding. Her style makes the 
study of her work a pleasure. 

Yet this book is disappointing on 
three counts. The title daringly prom- 
ises much more than can be compressed 
into so slim a volume. The subtitle, 
“Contemporary Problems and Their So- 
lutions in the Light of Scripture,” is 
more restrictive, yet upon examination 
proves to be too ambitious a goal. The 
methodology is not valid. Let us ex- 
amine this third objection. The book 
contains ten chapters. In each chapter 
such major problems are analyzed as 
sin and suffering, the incomprehensible 
God, the mystery of the God-Man, the 
individual and the community, joy, 
sense and nonsense, etc. These well- 
chosen subjects are handled with deli- 
cate insight in the light of some texts 
taken from different parts of the Bible. 

But to look on Sacred Scripture as 
a quarry from which suitable texts are 
extracted is to fail to do justice to the 
inspired Word and to miss the fullness 
of biblical theology. Texts taken out of 
context may be apposite, but to use 
them in this way is to miss their full 
meaning and true impact. Apart from 
these objections, this is an entertaining 
and helpful book. 


KATHRYN SULLIVAN, R.S.C.J. 


ST. PAUL OF THE CROSS 
By Charles Almeras. Preface by Daniel- 
Rops. Hanover House. 286p. $3.95 


Surveying the human condition, Pére 
Teilhard de Chardin remarked that 
“even from a biologic viewpoint, the 
human epic resembles nothing so much 
as a way of the cross.” He also noted 
that with Christ, the cross in creation 
became anointed. 

The cross has become a burning pre- 
occupation of modern man, torn as he 
is by inner conflict and outward strife. 
Protestant theologians such as Barth, 
Niebuhr and Tillich are still confused 
by it. Freudians, like ancient Jews and 
Greeks, find it a scandal. Darwinians 
see it as the key to evolution and Marx- 
ists view it as the great catalyst of social 
progress. The Christian has a higher 
vision. Anyone wishing to see the Chris- 
tian meaning of the cross in its naked 
truth should read the life of St. Paul of 
the Cross. 

Paul Francis Daneo, founder of the 
Passionists, was born in Ovada, north- 
ern Italy, in 1694. He died at Rome in 
1775. He practiced mental prayer from 
childhood, longed to imitate the splen- 
dor of Christ’s charity in suffering to 
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MARY WAS HER 
LIFE 


Sister Maria Teresa Quevedo 
(1930-1950) 
By Sister Mary Pierre, R.S.M. 


Rev. Carl J. Moell, S.J., The New World 
-“This biography will be read with 
profit by both men and women, young 
and old. Teen-agers will see how attrac- 
tive and modern one’s love and service 
of God can be. Sisters will find new 
inspiration, even after years in the con- 
vent, from the simple, practical desire 
and determination of Sister Maria 
Teresa to become a saint.” ..... $3 


LIFE IN THE CITY 
OF GOD 


An Introduction to the 
Religious Life 
By Rev. René Carpentier, S.J. 
Translated by Rev. John Joyce, S.J. 


Franciscan Message—“Life in the City 
of God is the life of religious in their 
communities. This compact manual in- 
terprets the principles underlying the 
religious life. It does not deal with 
generalities and platitudes but goes to 
the theological foundation of the life of 
charity and the obligations flowing 
from it. Primarily intended for reli- 
gious and their superiors, it will also 
serve all directors of souls and individ- 
vals interested in their own spiritual 
WBN | are nide oe apps: bow Sw ere aoa $3.75 


IDEALS TO LIVE BY 


A Guide to the Spiritual Exercises 


of St. Ignatius 
By Rev. Robert Nash, S.J. 


Rev. Robert A. Mize, C.S.P., Emmanuel— 
“. .. Fr. Nash neatly clothes the 16th- 
century spirituality with modern flesh 
and deftly demonstrates that St. Igna- 
tius wrote for our times as well as for 
his own . . . what Fr. Nash says of the 
Spiritual Exercises is true of his own 
book: ‘There is much more in these 
meditations than can possibly be ab- 
sorbed and assimilated in a single read- 

$3.75 
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Just Published 


A SUMMARY 
OF CANON LAW 
By Rev. Emile Jombart, S.J. 


Translated by 
Rev. Raymond F. Begin, J.C.D. 


Father Jombart, world-famous canonist, 
has prepared this digest of Canon Law 
stressing in brief compass the elements 
most pertinent for the clergy in the ac- 
tive ministry, for religious superiors, 
and for doctors and lawyers. The reader 
can find out in a minimum of time 
what Canon Law has to say that is perti- 
nent to his field. ............. $4.50 





At your local bookstore or 
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redeem mankind, became adept in mys- 
tical theology in his teens, and a leader 
of local youth when only 20 years old. 
In 1720 he made a 40-day retreat in 
solitude, during which he fasted on 
bread and water, kept a diary and 
wrote a Rule for his future congrega- 
tion. (Pére de Guibert, S.J., calls his 
diary “a spiritual classic.”) 

Popular missionary and one of the 
greatest preachers cf Christ Crucified 
since Paul the Apostle, Daneo con- 
ducted missions and retreats, mostly in 
central Italy. He became adviser to 
princes and princesses, to priests, bish- 
ops and Cardinals. Pope Clement XIV 
called him “my pope.” At his death, 
he had established the Institute of the 
Passionist Nuns and 12 monasteries of 
his own congregation. 

The blurb calls this biography “de- 
finitive.” The claim is exaggerated. Fr. 
Almeras has processed well the rich ore 
mined from the numerous primary 
sources by Pére Gaetan, C.P., and adds 
some research of his own. But he sel- 
dom goes beyond Gaetan’s work and 
manifests the same two basic defects: 
inadequate presentation of Paul’s his- 
torical milieu and insufficient probing 
of Paul’s superb spiritual life in the 
light of speculative theology. A splen- 
did Introduction -by Abbé Combes 
helps supply for this latter defect. 

The book, none the less, is a well- 
rounded presentation of one of the great 
mystics of the Church. Indexed and 
documented, written with literary grace 
and fluently translated from the French 
by M. Angeline Bouchard, it is easily 
the best life of St. Paul of the Cross in 
the English language. 

GERARD ROONEY, C.P. 


MEET THE BIBLE 
By John J. Castelot, S.S. Helicon. 104p. 
$2.95 


THE PSALMS IN MODERN LIFE 
By Sister M. Cecilia, O.S.B. Regnery, 259p. 
$3.95 


By now almost every Catholic with at 
least one ear open has heard that bibli- 
cal studies are wearing a new look. 
Some are indignant at what they hear 
and some delighted, but most are inter- 
ested and desirous .of knowing more 
before registering any emotion. It 
would be difficult—in fact at the pres- 
ent time it is frankly impossible—to 
recommend to this large group a more 
suitable book on the subject than Fr. 
Castelot’s Meet the Bible. 

There have indeed been other excel- 
lent works in English recently, but they 
either presuppose a certain foundation 
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ACCLAIMED! 
Spiritual 
Reading 


EXAMEN: 
The Sacraments in Our Daily Life 
By Rev. Raymond Fages 
Translated by Kathryn Sullivan,R.S.C.J. 
“...small but potent book... 
more spiritually worthwhile than 
even its title would suggest... 
an excellent Christmas or Easter 
gift for any Catholic who has 
more than a cursory interest in 
explaining the truths and advan- 
tages of his Faith.’’— St. Joseph 
Magazine 

$1.45 


PSALMS IN 

MODERN LIFE 

By Sister M. Cecilia, 0.S.B. 

“... particulary timely... filled 
with wise spiritual advice... 
valuable insights into spiritual 
riches for those whose spiritual 
duties call for frequent recitation 
of the Psalms.” — Information 


$4.50 


IN SILENCE WITH GOD 
By Benedict Baur, 0.S.B. 

“A treasure of light and inspira- 
tion... A quiet book that allows 
thorough consideration of truths 
pertaining to the pursuit of per- 
fection.”’ — Benedictine Review 
“*,.. sobering words for many a 
modern psychological approach 
... Wonderful material for ser- 
mons.” — Worship 

3rd Printing $3.75 


THE SERMONS OF THE 
CURE OF ARS 

Foreward by Lancelot Sheppard 
“Anyone who is interested in the 
life of the Curé, or in studying 
effective sermons, will profit by 
reading this book. Throughout 
its pages the life and death ear- 
nestness of a saint's voice still rings 
out.” — The New World “...a 
valuable contribution to the study 
of the spirit and teaching of this 
great saint." — The Globe 

2nd Printing $4.00 


JESUS CHRISTUS 

By Romano Guardini 

“A memorable portrait of the 
God-Man of Galilee.’’— America 
“... charged with dynamic vital- 
ity...Guardini shakes up our 
faith, so we seek a deeper reason 
for the hope which is within us.” 
— The Critic ‘‘Profound and ex- 
quisite.”” — Msgr. John S. Kenedy 
3rd Printing $2.75 


At all bookstores 
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SELECTED 
BooKS 


FOR THE 
LENTEN SEASON 


THE WELL-SPRINGS 


OF PRAYER 
by Dom Georges Lefebvre, O.S.B. 


This little book has no other purpose than to be of 
some assistance to the soul in prayer. With sim- 
plicity and clarity the author, a monk of the famous 
Benedictine Community of Ligugé (France), tells 
us not only what prayer is and how to pray, but 
what to pray about. 

DUMPS MEA) wocbsvcocecsawensadesbee sane $1.75 

February 27 


LIFE THROUGH 
THE CROSS 


by Marcel Boriés, translated from 
the French by Kathryn Sullivan, 
R.S.C.J. 


In several different Ways of the Cross, each one 
based on one of the Sacraments, the author has with 
beauty and skill placed many of the truths about 
the Sacraments within the pattern of simple, prac- 
tical considerations for the fourteen stations. 

Se OUR | as dda ceawavencbevescceesses $1.25 


THE CHRISTIAN 


TODAY 
by Jean Daniélou, S.J. 


Translated from the French by Kathryn Sullivan, 
R.S.C.J. How can the modern laity live the full 
Christian life in surroundings tainted with errors? 
Pointing to seven areas in which the Catholic meets 
severe challenges, the author prescribes the anti- 
dotes to these p in HI 

chapters on the love of God, holiness, obedience, 
liberty, certitude, faith and spiritual detachment. 

PS GINED knw cchisbcesesscwctssccoucue $2.75 


MEDITATIONS ON 


THE OLD TESTAMENT 
by Gaston Brillet, C.Or. 


A series of 4 vol of di arranged for 
daily use, though each volume is a complete work 
in itself and can be bought separately. 

Although there are many meditation books on the 
Gospel, it seems that the Old Testament has been 
neglected in this respect. In his meditations Father 
Brillet has chosen the richest pericopes to make us 
savor the timeless doctrine. His preoccupation is 
not that of the historian or of the archaeologist: he 
causes us to hear the word of God, spoken to us 
and found in these texts. 


VOLUME |: THE NARRATIVES 
239 RODE PICU, on dcsssaccccce $3.50 


VOLUME Il: THE PSALMS 
re $3.50 


VOLUME Ill: PROPHECY 


274 pages, cloth........... ee ht 
March 6 


VOLUME IV: WISDOM 
In preparation 


At your booksellers or 


DESCLEE CO., INC. 
280 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 

















in biblical studies (and are, conse- 
quently, couched in relatively technical 
language) or they are very limited in 
scope, such as Fr, Vawter’s superlative 
little monograph on inspiration called 
The Bible Is Different. Fr. Castelot sup- 
plies us now with what amounts to (or 
will, when the second volume appears) 
a general and special introduction to 
the books of the Bible, and he does this 
in what can almost be termed folksy 
language. 

In fact there are times when this 
“common touch” becomes just a bit too 
flip, but the author can be forgiven such 
a minor defect. He has done a truly 
masterly job of explaining to the aver- 
age Catholic layman the meaning of 
inspiration, literary forms, inerrancy 
and the whole gamut of related topics. 
Teachers of Sacred Scripture on the 
high school and undergraduate college 
levels will regard this as the long- 
awaited answer to the dilemma of 
where to find an adequate and up-to- 
date text. 

It is not likely, on the other hand, 
that Sister Cecilia’s new book on the 
psalms will meet many current needs. 
It does indeed relate the psalms to daily 
life, but it does so in the formal, stylized 
manner which has, characterized spir- 
itual books for the past two centuries. 
There is an appreciation of the time- 
less value of the psalms and of the 
adaptability of their themes, but as seen 
by one whose familiarity with contem- 
porary life is necessarily rather notional 
than real. Doubtless there is a certain 
limited market for such a book and 
within its confines it will be well re- 
ceived for the genuine and commend- 
able piety with which it is replete. 

J. Epcar Bruns 


FRANCOIS DE SALES 

Bv Michael de la. Bedoyere. Harper. 254p. 
$4 

ST. FRANCIS DE SALES:. Selected Let- 
ters 

Transl. by Elisabeth Stopp. Harper. 318p. 
$5 


Henry IV of Navarre, Calvinist turned 
Catholic and King of France, said of 
St. Francis de Sales (1567-1622): “If 
I had not been alreadv converted, Mon- 
sieur de Genéve would have done it. . . . 
A rare bird indeed; devout, learned and 
a gentleman into the bargain. . . . He 
is the person most capable of restoring 
the ecclesiastical order to its first 
splendor.” 

One could write hundreds of pages 
about the saintly Bishop of Geneva and 
not come up with any better or shrewd- 
er portrait of him. St. Vincent de Paul, 





St. Paul 
Editions 





DAUGHTERS OF ST. PAUL 
50 St. Paul’s Avenue 
Jamaica Plain 
Boston 30, Massachusetts 


THE THEOLOGY OF SALVA- 
TION by Maurice Eminyan, S.J. 


Synthesis of unbelievable amount of 
literature pertaining to this field of 
investigation. 240 pages. Cloth $4. 
Paperback $3. 


MARY by His Eminence Richard 


Cardinal Cushing 
Striking description of the Mother of 
God and her importance in the spirit- 
ual growth of the individual, family 
and society. 160 pages. Cloth $2.50. 
Paperback $1.50. 


MEDITATIONS ON PRAYER 
by Very Rev. James Alberione, S.S.P., 
S.T.D. 

Down-to-earth, practical reflections on 
the necessity and power of prayer in 
our life. 200 pages. Cloth $3. Paper- 
back $2. 


CHRIST IN BETHLEHEM, 
CHRIST IN THE EUCHARIST 


by His Eminence Richard Cardinal 
Cushing 

Uplifting a designed to help 
you to Anow and hence to love Christ 
as the good shepherds did 2,000 years 
ago. 224 pages. Cloth $3. Paperback $2. 


THE DAILY GOSPEL (Confratern- 
ity edition) Compiled by Rev. J. Ro- 
baldo, S.S.P. 

Passage of the Gospels for each day of 
the year explained and applied to mod- 
ern living by the Fathers and Doctors 
of the Church. 400 pages. Cloth $4. 
Paperback $3. 


MEDITATIONS FOR RELI- 


GIOUS by His Eminence Richard 
Cardinal Cushing 

Optimistic, stimulating conferences on 
the high points of religious life—ideal 
for the novice as well as the professed. 
240 pages. Cloth $3. Paperback $2. 


JESUS SPEAKS TO THE 
HEART OF THE YOUNG 
WOMAN by Rev. Camillo Zamboni 


Intimate talks destined to inspire every 
young miss by giving her a new, trans- 
forming understanding of Christ’s tre- 
mendous love for her and what He 
expects in return. 150 pages. Cloth $2. 
Paperback $1. 
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a contemporary, gives us this descrip- 
tion: 

Msgr. de Sales ardently wished 
to imitate the Son of God. So 
closely did he model his life on our 
Lord, as I myself saw, that many 
a time I asked myself with aston- 
ishment how a mere creature could 
reach so high a degree of perfec- 
tion, given human frailty. . . . Re- 
calling and meditating on his 
words, I felt them to be so admi- 
rable that I could only see in him 
the person who most nearly repro- 
duced the Son of God living on 
earth. 

Strangely enough, there are few 
biographers of Francis in English, al- 
though he is the patron of writers and 
journalists. Mr. de la Bedoyere has 
come to his rescue. Editor of the Cath- 
olic Herald of London and a monthly 
contributor to the Catholic World, he 
has written a readable, human and 
sympathetic story of a saint for our 
modern times. Someone put it in a 
nutshell when he said that the author, 
in striving to portray the man beyond 
the saint, has succeeded in disclosing 
the saint behind the man. 

So many lives of saints are disap- 
pointing because the saints themselves 
left no written records. One is left with 
the conjectures of a sympathetic or 
hostile biographer. Not so St. Francis. 
Miss Stopp has made a selection of his 
letters and has given a brief biography 
of the saint’s correspondents. In these 
letters he speaks for himself. 

One’s eyebrows will be raised when 
he reads that Francis sat down one eve- 
ning and wrote a 9,000-word letter to 
the Archbishop brother of St. Jeanne 
de Chantal on the art of preaching. He 
also wrote three letters to a novice in 
religion that extended from 3,000 to 
5,000 words. But there was no tele- 
vision in the evenings in those days. 

The biography is an excellent intro- 
duction to the life of St. Francis, but 
the letters tell the story. 

BERNARD J. MuRRAY 


MORALITY AND MODERN WARFARE 
Ed. by William J. Nagle. Helicon. 168p. 
$3.95 


Some of the contributions in this sym- 
posium have appeared elsewhere in 
publications not readily available to 
the general public, but they have not 
lost their relevance nor stood in need 
of revision. Political, military and tech- 
nological factors are studied as a neces- 
sary prelude to sound moral judgment 
on modern warfare. 
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John K. Moriarty, formerly a colonel 
in the Air Force, and Thomas E. Mur- 
ray, formerly of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, agree that technological 
possibilities have tended to control mil- 
itary thinking on strategy. Both factors 
have played a large part in shaping na- 
tional policy, though the exact opposite 
should be true. John Courtney Murray, 
S.J., reviews traditional Catholic doc- 
trine on war, as well as the utterances of 
the late Pope Pius XII on the present 
situation, and concludes that nuclear 
weapons have not eliminated the possi- 
bility of a just defensive war, though 
much further study is needed to show 


how modern military strategy can be 
subordinated to rational national policy 
and, as well, to the imperatives of the 
moral order. 

Much of the discussion revolves 
around the possibility of limited war- 
fare with nuclear weapons of limited 
destructiveness. And it is agreed that 
our military preparations should lie 
more along that line. But what if the 
limited war expands into an all-out con- 
test between the world’s great nuclear 
powers? 

John C. Ford, S.J., insisting that the 
distinction between combatant and 
noncombatant be held sacred, would 
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LENT 





by G. COURTOIS 


“A brilliant work which constitutes a new ap- 
proach to apologetics by examining scientifically 
the basic truths of doctrine in the light of church 
history, of comparative religion, of the history of 
philosophy and of historical development, and by 
inquiring whether and to what extent Christianity 
has justified its claim of being the only true foun- 
dation of theological and social teaching.” 


Cardinal Cushing recommends: 
“. . . a book of meditations .. . 
its manner of approach is fresh 
and buoyant and its insight into 
the principles of the spiritual life 
is incisive and engaging . . . its 
plan is flexible and spontaneous 
. . . Before His Face will help 
greatly in the. daily meditation 
and the occasional day of recol- 
lection . . . I invite all priests 


who come upon this book to put 
it to the test, not merely by read- 
ing it, but by meditating upon it, 
$6.50 


chapter by chapter.” 
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hy Dom Hubert van Zeller 


‘", . . A small volume but solid gold 
throughout . . . The meditations are 
superb and relate directly to the per- 
plexities and needs of all of us... . 
This is a brilliant achievement, wonder- 
fully useful. Get it and keep it handy." 
—Msgr. John Kennedy in 
Balancing the Books. 
$3.25 


at your bookstore 
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never allow high-megaton H-bombs to 
be dropped on a large city, even if it 
contained a legitimate military target; 
the enormity of the evil consequences 
would preclude even the psychological 
possibility of using the principle of the 
double effect. John R. Connery, S.J., no 
more prone than Fr. Ford “to kill a mil- 
lion schoolchildren,” would still judge 
the case on the basis of proportion; 
granted a sufficiently important military 
objective (e.g., the enemy H-bomb 
stockpile) and the impossibility of de- 
stroying it by other means, he would 
allow a nuclear attack even though this 
would involve very heavy losses in the 
civilian segment of the population. 
The prospect of war under modern 
conditions is so appalling that every ef- 
fort must be made to avert it. But if 
finally war became unavoidable and 
efforts to limit it failed, if we were faced 
with the destruction of our major cities 
and the death of their tens of millions 
of human beings, what course would 
be open to us? This volume may help us 
to formulate an answer. 
Paut V. KENNEDY 





ONE HUNDRED AND ONE DALMA- 
TIANS (Buena Vista). I found one of 
the major premises in this new Walt 
Disney cartoon feature rather unsettling. 
A grotesque human female named Cru- 
ella De Vi! is addicted to dognapping 
Dalmatian puppies by the score for the 
purpose of having them made into a 
fur coat. Even by fairy-tale standards, 
which permit villains to do very wicked 
things for very frivolous reasons, Cruella 
and her motivation seem a little hard to 
swallow. Nevertheless the movie is de- 
lightful in many ways—ingenious, un- 
pretentious, inventive, mildly satiric and 
refreshingly unsaccharine both in con- 
ception and color composition. [L of D: 
not yet classified] 


HAND IN HAND (Columbia) is a 
charming little British movie in the tra- 
dition of The Little Kidnappers. It is, in 
other words, an exploration of the in- 
tense world of children, seldom treated 
in films, in which fantasy and reality be- 
come inextricably enmeshed and to 
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THE CHANGING 
HEART 
hy 
Chrysostom Dukker 0.F.M. 


Is “conversion” just something 
that happened, or is it something 
that keeps happening? A good 
book for self-examination dur- 
ing Lent. $3.00 


50 GREAT A LOVER 
hy Liam Brophy 

The fantastic story of Blessed 

Raymond Lull: scholar, scien- 

tist, philosopher, alchemist, mis- 

sionary and martyr. A genius 

of the 13th century. $2.50 


THE WOUNDED 


HEART 


hy Raphael Brown 


First full-length biography of 

St. Charles of Sezze, a Francis- 

can Brother canonized by Pope 

John XXIII. St Charles is one 

of the few saints to leave be- 

hind his own stata 
3. 


THE CATHOLIC IN 


AMERICA 
hy Peter J. Rahill 


A complete and simple sum- 
mary of the history of the 
Catholic Church in America 
from colonial times to the 
present day. 32-page pictorial 
history insert. $2.95 


PASTORAL 


COMPANION 
by Marcian Mathis 0.F.M. 
. and Nicholas Meyer 0.F.M. 


The 12th edition of this useful 

book for priests! Completely 

revised, re-edited and reset. 
$4.00 
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1434 West 5ist Street 
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Reading 
For Lent 


Selected 
Easter Sermons 
of St. Augustine 


Introduction, text of thirty 
sermons, notes and commen- 


tary by Rev. Philip T. Weller 


“St. Augustine here preaches on the 
paschal candle, the meaning of the 
Easter vigil, the Eucharist, Christ 
the Lamb and Lion, the Alleluia, 
the Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, ete. 
The translations are excellent .. . 
As devotional reading, stimulus and 
example for the preacher, a pri- 
mary source for the theology of 
Eastér, a revelation of Augustine at 
his homiletic and pastoral peak, this 
volume is heartily recommended.” 
—Theological Studies $4.95 


Lent 
by Conrad Pepler, O.P. 


A liturgical commentary on the 
Lenten liturgy day by day as it is 
expressed in the Lessons and Gos- 
pels of the Mass. The abundance of 
historical information in connec: 
tion with the liturgical develop- 
ment will be enlightening even to 
those who have devoted much time 





MATTIE 
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to the study of the liturgy. Every- 
one interested in the content of the 
Church’s teaching will see here 
how the Church imparts her doc- 
trine through the liturgy. “. .. a 
doctrinal, ascetical and liturgical 
guide to the full living of Lent.” 

—Commonweal $4.95 


The Sacred Passion 
by Louis of Granada, O.P. 
Translated and edited by 
Edward J. Schuster, Ph.D. 


“When lesser writings on the suf- 
ferings of Christ will have disap- 
peared and will have been forgot- 
ten, this book will remain because 
of its depth. The subject is covered 
in two series of meditations: the 
first and larger is predominantly 
chronological and descriptive, while 
the second is more readily appli- 
cable to our lives. The author con- 
siders each mystery of those hours 
of darkness and turns it about, 
looking at it from all aspects, as 
one would a precious diamond. 
Venerable Louis of Granada’s medi- 
tations on the Passion are a 
valuable contribution to spiritual 
literature.” Paper, $1.50 
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which adults have no access unless they 
truly and clearly remember what it is 
like to be very young. 

The story is about a small Catholic 
boy (Philip Needs) .and a small Jewish 
girl (Loretta Parry) whose firm friend- 
ship survives their first introduction to 
racial and religious prejudice as it ex- 
ists in the adult world. One move in 
this survival finds the youngsters put- 
ting the tenets of their respective faiths, 
which they understand very imperfect- 
ly, to a hair-raising and muddle-headed 
test. 

It is a measure of its stature that the 
film conveys the youngsters’ confusion 
on religious matters without itself be- 
coming at all confused or flabbily senti- 
mental. [L of D: A-I] 


THE WACKIEST SHIP IN THE 


ARMY (Columbia) also has a major | 


premise that militates against its success. 
It is a comedy about a decrepit old sail- 
ing ship, her motley, non-sail-trained 
Navy crew and their adventures on a 
dangerous mission behind Japanese lines 
in World War II. 

The picture is not broad enough in 
its humor to be classed as a burlesque 
adventure story. Yet on its own more 
realistic terms, it is not sufficiently acute 
in differentiating between what is funny 
about a death-defying military opera- 
tion and what is not. Consequently, the 
film does not have the unity of a really 
good comedy, and some of its laughs 
have a hollow ring. 





When this has been said, however, it | 
should also be said that the picture's | 


parts are frequently very funny indeed. 
The film is wholesome both in the nega- 
tive sense of being free from suggestive- 
ness and in the positive sense of honor- 


ing (despite levity of tone) courage and | 
ingenuity above and beyond the call of | 


duty. As the ship’s reluctant command- 


of his inimitable, expert comedy char- 
acterizations. [L of D: A-I] 


THE YOUNG ONE (Valiant). Luis 
Bunuel is a skillful, morbidly inclined 
avant-garde Mexican director who, one 
would be inclined to think, would not 
be particularly kindly disposed toward 
the United States. 

Here Bunuel undertakes a movie 
about the American Deep South which 
in the first few minutes introduces: 1) 
a bigoted game warden (Zachary Scott) 
who seduces a 13-year-old girl (Key 
Meersman) entrusted to his care; and 
2) a Negro (Bernie Hamilton) who, 
having been falsely accused of rape, is 
in danger of being lynched. Even the 
harshest critic of contemporary South- 


; | Intercontinental Jet 
ing officer, Jack Lemmon gives another | ‘ 
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AIR FRANCE 1961 PILGRIMAGE PROGRAM 
INCLUDES ALL MAJOR CATHOLIC SHRINES... 
EVERYWHERE IN THE WORLD! 


Visit Rome, Fatima, Lourdes, Lisieux. See 
the famous PASSION PLAY at Erl. Visit 
Assisi, home of St. Francis. See Notre 
Dame, Sacré Coeur in Paris. Tour centu- 
ries-old pilgrimage centers in England, 
Ireland and Germany. Visit the Holy 
Land. Spend Easter in Jerusalem, Christ- 
mas in Bethlehem. All pilgrimages under 
the personal leadership and spiritual direc- 
tion of Catholic priests. 

Convenient Departures — Pilgrimages leave 
New York from March 22 to December 
13. You fly overseas by Air France Boeing 
enjoying delicious 
French cuisine, luxurious French comfort 
and gracious French service. 

Priced to Fit Any Budget—Air France Pil- 
grimages are priced as low as $625, last 
from § days to 54 days. You get Economy 
Class Jet transportation, round trip from 
New York, all meals, sightseeing, twin- 
bedded hotel room with bath, all taxes, 
transfers, even tips. Fly Now—Pay Later. 


AIR FRANCE, Dept. C, 

683 Fifth peat ‘New York 22, N. Y. 
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CATHOLIC PILGRIMAGES -1961 


% TWO-WEEK AIR PILGRIMAGES 
June 23, July 14, August 4, August 25—Europe. 
All-inclusive rate: $868.00 


% 21-DAY AIR PILGRIMAGES 
June 16, July 7, July 28, August 18, September 8 
—Europe. All-inclusive rate: $995.00 


% 29-DAY BUS PILGRIMAGES 
June 18, July 16, August 13, September 10— 
Europe. All-inclusive rate: $1,075.00 


% SUMMER HOLY LAND PILGRIMAGE 
July 23 to August 12. 
All-inclusive rate: $1,295.00 


(Optional extensions to England and 
lreland—$196.00—and the Holy 
Land—$195.00—may be taken 

with above pilgrimages.) 


For Reservations and 
Detailed Pilgrimage Booklet, 
See Your Travel Agent or 
Contact... 


Reise THE WORLD OVER | 


"ROYAL DUTCH THE 
___ AIRLINES 


KLM ROYAL DUTCH AIRLINES 


CATHOLIC TRAVEL DEPARTMENT ‘‘A’”’ 
609 Fifth Avenue - New York 17, N.Y. » PLaza 9-3600 





ern social patterns might begin to re- 
gard the film with suspicion. Yet this 
turns out not to be a propagandistic or 
anti-American movie. 

Bunuel clings stubbornly to his con- 
ception of the characters as partly good 
and partly bad. He succeeds in resolv- 
ing the story reasonably, nonviolently 
and with some hope for all concerned. 
What he has not managed to do is to 
make the film of any real interest to 
casual movie-goers, though serious film 
students would find it halfway worth 
their time. [L of D: A-III] 

Morra WALSH 
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SCIENCE 





The Tunguska Mystery 


It isn’t every day that I can wrap up 
astronomy, flying saucers and Soviet 
science in one package. But I have the 
chance now, thanks to a weird event 
that took place in the upper valley of 
the Podkamennaya Tunguska, in Cen- 
tral Siberia, on June 30, 1908. 

It was a cloudless morning. Precisely 
at seven o'clock a fiery object, blazing 
like the sun, swept into the earth's 
atmosphere from the south and ex- 
ploded with a cataclysmic crash in the 
marshy scrub forest of the Siberian wil- 
derness. What followed was awe- 
inspiring. 

For a hundred miles around the big 
blast, water gushed from the ground 
or was swept in sheets from the lakes 
and rivers. The earth shook and con- 
centric ridges formed on its surface. 
At 250 miles a black mushroom cloud 
was seen boiling up into the strato- 
sphere. In selected directions, it ap- 
pears, fences were toppled at a distance 
of 250 miles. Horses and men were 
bowled over at Kansk, 450 miles from 
the blast. The sound of the blast was 
heard 600 miles away and at the same 
distance (in Irkutsk) disturbances in 
the earth’s magnetic field were re- 
corded. 

Other effects were noted on an even 
wider scale. The Tunguska object pro- 
duced air waves that circled the globe 
twice. The seismic shock of the crash 
was registered in Washington, D.C. 
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The atomized debris of the explosion, 
rising some sixty miles into the air, cre- 
ated luminescent clouds which gave 
much of Asia and Europe a series of 
“white nights.” 

It took many years for scientists to 
bring together the few facts I have 
cited. The Tunguska phenomenon hap- 
pened in one of the most remote and 
uninhabited areas on earth. It was not 
until 1921 that a Russian expert on me- 
teors began to gather eyewitness ac- 
counts of the catastrophe. Even he was 
not able to penetrate the actual site of 
the blast until 1927. The first aerial 
survey of the region took place almost 
thirty years after the orivinal event. In 
fact, it was not until 1958 that the 
USSR sent a large and well-fitted ex- 
pedition into the bleak tundra area. 

What was the nature of the object 
that hurtled from the sky back in 1908? 
The conventional scientific explanation 
is that a stone or nickel-iron meteorite, 
moving at many miles a second and 
weighing possibly a million tons, inter- 
cepted the earth in its flight and hit 
the scrub forest with a terrific jolt of 
blast and fire. We are all aware, of 
course, that the earth sweeps up many 
meteors in its orbit and that some of 
them are quite hefty. 

The meteoritic theory immediately 
runs into grave difficulties. Searching 
has uncovered no meteor fragment 
anywhere in the impact area or beyond 
it. No trace of a crater has ever been 
found at the site of the explosion. Are 
we to believe that a large and solid 
mass was so completely vaporized by 
heat that it left no trace of itself? 

Another puzzle: at the verv center 
of the Tunguska explosion a forest of 
about 700-800 square miles was entire- 
ly destroyed, with the charred trees 
stretching radially outward along the 
ground for from 20 to 40 miles. Yet 
in the middle of this devastated area, 
in a circle about one mile across, the 
detonation left the trees erect, but with 
their crowns and branches shorn. How 
could a meteor have produced such an 
effect? 

A second, but rather beatnik, ex- 
planation of the Tunguska affair has 
been popular in semi-scientific organs 
of the Soviet press for the last fifteen 
years. Its originator was science writer 
A. N. Kazantsev, who argues that the 
explosion was caused by the disintegra- 
tion of a spaceship that unwisely en- 
tered our atmosphere. Conceivably, the 
alien vehicle was made of “anti-matter,” 
and quite inevitably vanished in a burst 
of sheer energy when it invaded the 
environment of the earth. Kazantsev’s 
theory enjoyed new popularity in 1959, 
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after inspired amateurs investigated the 
Tunguska territory and reported un- 
usual radioactivity at the site of the 
explosion. 

This curious report brought about a 
new official expedition to the explosion 
site in 1960, under the leadership of 
Dr. V. G. Fesenkov. This study did 
not confirm the reports on radioactiv- 
ity, but did result in a third theory 
about the Tunguska object. 

Dr. Fesenkov thinks that what struck 
the earth in 1908 was a small comet, 
several miles in diameter and weighing 
perhaps a million tons. Since comets 
are presumably composed of dust and 
frozen gases (they are often called “fly- 
ing gravel pits”), such a theory could 
explain why the explosion left no crater 
and why the object disappeared with- 
out a trace. It simply bored into the 
atmosphere at 25 miles per second and 
vaporized when its kinetic energy 
turned into heat as a result of friction. 
Dr. Fesenkov feels that his cometary 
theory is supported by the fact that the 
object approached the earth from a 
direction opposite to that of the earth’s 
motion around the sun, whereas me- 
teorites always orbit the sun in the same 
sense as the earth. 

We must conclude, I believe, that 
the Tunguska mystery still clamors for 
a satisfactory explanation. There is no 
doubt Soviet scientists will continue to 
give the matter considerable attention. 

Celestial visitors like the Tunguska 
object were once quite common, when 
the solar system was young. But ob- 
jects of a comparable magnitude prob- 
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ably do not strike the earth now more 
than once in a hundred thousand years. 
Thank heaven! If the Tunguska object 
had arrived just four hours and 17 min- 
utes earlier, it would have landed on 
St. Petersburg (now Leningrad). The 
results of such a calamity may be left 


to the imagination. 
L. C. McHucu 





Just so, when I was a child, I talked like 


a child, I had the intelligence, the | 


thoughts of a child; since I became a 
man, I have outgrown childish ways (1 
Cor. 13:11; Epistle for Quinquagesima 
Sunday). 


The Lesson of the Mass for the last 
Sunday before Lent is surely St. Paul’s 
most celebrated and most lyrical pas- 
sage. Yet from such a glowing context 
we isolate a remark that is both paren- 
thetical and extremely forthright, be- 
cause it will serve as an appropriate 
point of departure for some little sea- 
sonal discussion. The uncomfortable fact 
is that some of us who claim and do 
strive to be grown-up followers of Christ 
can yet retain the thoughts of a child 
and downright childish ways on the in- 
escapable subject of Christian  self- 
denial. 

To begin with, is it certain beyond 
question that self-denial, the personal, 
volitional, ever painful refusal to satisfy 
experienced desires, is an essential, in- 
trinsic factor in the Christian religious 
system? The proposition is so certain, 
and for the following reasons. 

One of the basic dogmas in the Chris- 
tian revelation is the doctrine of original 
sin. The doctrine is actually tricky and 
delicate, and must be guarded on all 
sides from excess. For example, Catho- 
lic teaching does not countenance the 
extreme pessimism of Luther, which sees 
human nature not merely as damaged 
but as now totally and hopelessly evil. 
On the other hand, Catholicism insists 
that as a result of the original sin human 
appetities, especially of the baser sort, 
now tend and constantly threaten to 
become what appetites were never 
meant to be—autonomous. Hence these 
appetites must be rationally and voli- 
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tionally controlled or, as we say today, 
contained. In other words, there must 
be self-denial. 

Next, it is proper in the present con- 
text to invoke a fundamental principle 
of moral justice. When justice has been 
violated, justice must be restored. If I 
have stolen five dollars, I am bound to 
give back five dollars. If I have conned 
a simple soul to the tune of $500, I must 
reimburse the same simple soul to the 
identical, now doleful tune. 

No doubt there are people whose 
sense appetities tend little to excess. 
They are uncommonly fortunate folk. 
They are also uncommon. Most of us 
owe a solid debt of justice in this whole 
matter of appetites, and that fact con- 
stitutes an equally solid reason for rea- 
sonable but real self-denial. Ironically 
(and typically), the very people who 
have the longest and least attractive his- 
tory of self-indulgence are the same 
ones who dread and hate and dodge and 
denigrate the Christian obligation of 
self-containment. There seem to be peo- 
ple who must be dispensed from fasting 
on the grounds of chronic obesity. 

Finally, the duty of self-denial has 
been placed upon the Christian by 
Christ. The recorded statements of our 
divine Saviour on this subject are as 
unequivocal as they are emphatic: If 
any man has a mind to come My way, 
let him renounce self, and take up his 
cross, and follow Me. The man who 
tries to save his life shall lose it; it is 
the man who loses his life for My sake 
that will secure it... He is not worthy 
of Me that does not take up his cross 
and follow Me. 

These are the days then—the gay days 
of carnival—in which to draw up the 
regime of personal self-discipline that 
will begin on Ash Wednesday. The 
regime need not be elaborate—just gen- 
uine. One of the sure signs that a per- 
son has in fact come of age and has in- 
deed finished with childish ways is the 
literal fulfillment of that to which he has 
pledged himself. 

As for a program, if any earnest Chris- 
tian seeks suggestions, we boldly offer 
three: 1) Let us absolutely and totally 
do without something during Lent. (If 
the something is alcohol in all forms, 
capital.) 2) Let us make a business and 
a project, for these six weeks, of in- 
domitable cheerfulness. 3) Let us, be- 
tween now and Easter Sunday, be 
amazingly, unbelievably, incorrigibly 
patient. 

True, it is a bone-chilling program. 
But try it. It’s unexpectedly heartwarm- 
ing. Above all, it is meet and just, right 
and profitable for salvation. 

Vincent P. McCorry, S.J. 
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